

















Compare these 
Rail vs. Air fares 


and travel times! 





: NEW YORK TO EL PASO 
By train: $116.75 — 52 hrs. 45 mins. 
(including Pullman and meals) 

By plane: $113.15 —6 hrs. 5 mins. 


SAVINGS BY AIR: 
Time — 46 hrs. 40 mins... . Money — $3.60 





You'll find it frequently costs you less to FLY 
your men than to move them by slow surface 
travel! Not only is a Scheduled Airlines ticket 
often cheaper but you save pay dollars, per diem 
allowances and unnecessary stop-over expenses! 
And remember, flying is five times faster! You’ll 
have the advantage of men on the job... not “on 
the way”... via the fast, dependable Scheduled 
Airlines. Be sure to call The Scheduled Airline 
representative nearest you for a cost comparison 
before you arrange your next military movement.’ 


10% Discount for Official Travel on TR’s 


ALWAYS ASK..."‘HOW MUCH BY AIR?” 


hitoe CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. 


. 


ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES DELTA AIR LIN AWK AIRLIN NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES EASTERN AIR cam nao poem pte AIR ome TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS UNITED AIR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS PACIFIC AIR LINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 


CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 





Able to cover miles of terrain in 
minutes...to stop and hover for a 
closer look...the Hughes yHo-2Hu 
2-place helicopter gives the Com- 
pany Commander a quick, accu- 
rate picture of the tactical problem. 
The yuHo-2uu is the first helicopter 
designed specifically to perform 
this organic job. Rugged in con- 


struction, easily concealed due to 
its small size, it is available for 
duty any time...any place. 


This unique helicopter is econom- 
ical in every sense. Its low main- 
tenance and operating costs 
simplify the logistics problem: 
no special tools are required for 
field maintenance...wearing com- 


DIRECTOR OF CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


S 


ponents are designed for at least 
1000 hours life...major compo- 
nents can be quickly removed as 
independent assemblies. Its low 
purchase price puts a greater 
number of helicopters in the field. 
For a full color brochure describ- 
ing this FAA Certificated heli- 


copter please write to: 


HUGHES TOOL COMPANY—AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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The Army Should Take the Lead in Clarifying the Real 
Meaning of the Korean Experience 
Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall 
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VTOL’S MOST MATURED CONCEPT: THE TILT WING 


Seven years of Hiller tilt wing design study, operations analyses, and successful wind tunnel programs have con- 


tinued to verify the tilt wing as the most predictable and uniformly dependable approach to higher speed VTOL. 


Hiller's veteran tilt wing engineering and manufacturing team, first in industry to undertake tilt wing contracts, 
and having completed the majority of industry studies in the field, remain avowed champions of this VTOL ap- 
proach. Their experience continues.to insist that operationally practical tilt wing aircraft, large and small, are 


ready to satisfy the urgent military and commercial need for VTOL. 


Destined to provide the most comprehensive volume of flight test data is the U.S. Air Force X-18 (below)... 
world’s largest VTOL project. Currently undergoing preflight testing at Moffett Field, California, the X-18 is 


scheduled for complete flight programs in the next few months 


Designs are one thing. Deliveries another. Both come from 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA . WASHINGTON, O.C. 


HILLER ©, AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


The Problem Lies Within 


@ Major Koch’s fine article [“Training 
is Basic,” May], touches on matters dear 
to the hearts of all of us currently en- 
gaged in recruit training. In my battal- 
ion, we have had master sergeants paint- 
ing woodwork, battery commanders trim- 
ming shrubbery, and second lieutenants 
“carpentering to beat hell,” to quote the 
battalion commander. We need some kind 
of a change quickly, and we need it 
badly. Shuffling around a few hours here 
and there in the training schedule isn’t 
going to cut the mustard. 

In the Army we labor under difficult 
circumstances. More than half of our 
lower enlisted grades are not Regulars, 
and in varying degrees never wanted to 
come into the Army in the first place. 
By and large, we do a fine job of over- 
coming this initial lack of motivation, 
but it does create problems. 

Even when we overcome the problem, 
we have another one of lower standards 
of acceptance, and we must put up with 
it if we are to get the manpower we 
need. Although the mental level spread 
is about the same for all the services 
we may even have a slight edge), any 
training company commander can de- 
scribe some shocking physical and mental 
defects that got past the induction point’s 
doctor. Of necessity, training must be 
geared downward to accommodate these 
people—who, in most cases, will wind 
up before a physical examination or 
209 board anyway. 

After all this comes a much bigger 
problem, one from within: our own 
motivation. Let’s squarely face the fact 
that not all of 
capable of doing the best job of training 
recruits, what system is 
used. That can’t be cured by overhauling 


us are interested in or 


regardless of 


the system, but by overhauling the train- 
ers. Nor can it be glossed over with 
poop from the group to the effect that 
the commander will organize cadre train- 
ing classes, or that the commander will 
assign the best-qualified men to recruit 
training. What happens when the best 
is not nearly good enough? 

It boils down to this: Major Koch's 
excellent suggestions must be augmented 
by, and perhaps beforehand, a complete 
overhaul of our own motives, our own 
personal goals. This may well be an 
almost impossible task; but if we are 
to make any changes, first they must be 
with ourselves, then with our systems. 
After all, we make the system; it doesn’t 
make us. We've got to shake loose from 
a lot of hide-bound ideas whose origins 
are lost somewhere in Ring D. We've 
got to make this highly touted Modern 
Army modern—right down to the way 
we get up in the morning and go to 
sleep at night. We may even have to 
forget “the Old Army” and build a new 
one from scratch. 

Whatever we do, though, let’s get with 
it. We got caught napping in 1950, and 
paid an outrageous price for it. We are 
all acutely aware that we absolutely can- 
not afford to pay such a price again. 

SScr. Ben Moskowitz 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


@ Congratulations to Major Koch for 
his “Training is Basic” in the May issue. 

It's high time people in the Pentagon 
returned to commanders of all units the 
authority, the prestige and the freedom 
to exercise initiative that must be theirs 
to effectively train their units. These 
commanders are so overburdened now 
with record-keeping and _ report-making 
that they are robbed of much of their 
time by an overgrown schedule of in- 
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spections from all higher headquarters. 
(not just the next higher). Their initia- 
tive is so restricted by detailed and re- 
quired subject schedules made up in the 
Pentagon that most of them don’t feel 
they actually command. They feel they 
are only supervisors for a commander far 
removed from the scene. 

These comments are offered by one 
who retires in a couple of months, who 
has no ax to grind, but who is still in- 
terested in the development and prestige 
of leaders to take us through future con- 
flicts. 

Cor. Joun R. SEwarp 


Fort Totten, N. Y. 


On Chewing Out 


@ The ability to chew a man out is 
considered a fine art by old soldiers. The 
trouble with the practice is that the 
chewer has to lose his temper in order 
to do a good job. And in so doing he 
violates most of the principles of lead- 
ership. 

The purpose of the so called A-chew- 
ing is to prevent the same mistake, for 
which the recipient is chewed, from hap- 
pening again. To teach him the correct 
procedure for whatever he did wrong. 

Now when the chewer loses his tem- 
per, the victim responds in kind and, 
as everyone knows, an angry man is 
incapable of learning. Trying to correct 
a man’s mistake by giving him a good 
tongue-lashing may intimidate him, and 
may even relieve your feelings. But it 
sure as hell doesn’t teach a man how 
to avoid making the same mistake again. 

So what do you gain? Relief for youtr 
own feelings? Maybe if you analyze those 
feelings you might find they stem from 
a sense of guilt for not having taught 
the man correctly in the first place. You 
know how it goes: the three steps of 
instruction. Explain briefly how to do 
a thing; have the man do it; then chew 
him out for not doing it correctly. What's 
worse, today’s young soldier is not im- 
pressed. He is not frightened of you 
any more. He knows a chewing is the 
end of it. Nothing follows. The sergeant 
gets it off his chest, and that’s’ that. 

So the young soldier takes it in stride, 
along with KP and fatigue duty. Only 
he takes it with contempt. Every time 
you chew a man out you lose points 
with him. You couldn’t care less? You’d 
better care, if you want to earn his re- 
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WEAPONS 
SU PPOK'T 


go-no-go. Bendix Radio can supply equipment to check—automatically—the immediate readiness 
of your Weapons System. We know the airborne equipment environment and are old hands at producing 
test equipment, data processing equipment, automatic circuitry, and easily interpreted displays. Our capa- 
bilities in automatic checkout equipment extend from system analysis through field support and on into 
training and exercise equipment that can help strengthen the man-machine links in your Weapons System. 
We also produce checkout equipment for in-production testing. Ask for full details on our experience and 


accomplishments in these areas. 


Bendix Radio Division 


GOVERNMENT PRODUCTS © BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
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AS ALWAYS 


You Can Put 
Full Confidence 
in the Products 

That Feature 


CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 


No matter what the exact requirement 
of the job, there's a Continental Red 
Seal model engineered and built to 
meet it down to the last detail. In the 
industrial line alone there are 60 basic 
engine models from 15 to 260 horse- 
power. You find Red Seals in military 
equipment of all descriptions, in trans- 
portation, and in many other specialized 
fields. You can put full confidence in the 
product that is Continental-powered. An 
abbreviated list of end uses is shown 
below. 
. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
UTILITY AND TRAINER AIRCRAFT 
HELICOPTERS 
FARM TRACTORS, COMBINES, 
THRESHERS 
CONCRETE MIXERS AND PAVERS 
EARTH MOVERS 
ELECTRIC WELDERS 
HIGH LIFTS AND HOISTS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
IRRIGATION PUMPS 
OIL FIELD MACHINERY 
TANKS 
TRUCK TRACTORS 
STREET FLUSHERS AND SWEEPERS 
WINCHES 
AND OTHER SPECIALIZED 
POWER EQUIPMENT 


PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


(ontinenta/ Motors 
[orporation 





spect. And that respect has to be earned. 
It can’t be demanded. 

Sure, the reprimand is often neces- 
sary. But the old-fashioned A-chewing 
(the kind that old soldiers boast about 
where the sergeant gets red in the face 
and blows his top) does much harm and 
no good. 

Scr. Jack AcLIN 
APO 7, San Francisco, Calif. 


Nobody's Got ’Em 


® Do you get many comments on our 
Pie-in-the-Sky mentality where equip- 
ment of the services is concerned? I 
mean the widespread use of the picture 
of the lonely prototype of Super Weap- 
on, which creates the impression on the 
reader that even the chaplain’s assistants 
have one. Or the reference to a test 
model of an experimental missile as a 
going concern. A short while back an 
official said, in effect, “The Atlas is a 
good missile, but we think the Minute- 
man is a better one.” 

I think the Disintegrator Beam we saw 
in Buck Rogers back in 1929 or there- 
abouts, and the Polycyclic Drill, men- 
tioned in E. E. Smith’s “Lensmen” series 
of science fiction, are wonderful weapons. 
But lead me to the man who’s got some. 

Unfortunately, I am stuck with a 
carbine, M1, and it won’t crack any 
planets wide open. The last time I had 
it on the range I suspected someone had 
used the barrel to pry open packing cases. 

Pvt. Von KRraNKHEIT 


@ See “Our Own Potemkin Village,” 
by Capt. Donald G. Ross, “The Month's 
Mail,” May. Eb. 


Simpson Next? 


@ Now that Major MacDonald has en- 
tered a claim for recognition of the ac 
complishments of General Courtney 
Hodges and the First Army [Army, 
April], someone is going to have to en- 
ter the lists in favor of General William 
H. Simpson and his Ninth Army. 

For this task I nominate Major Ralph 
Ingersoll. True, he served with 12th 
Army Group, but my memory clearly 
tells me that he once wrote that the 
most competent U. S. army in Europe 
was the Ninth. 

Then there was, of course, General 
Alexander Patch’s Seventh Army and 
General Mark Clark’s Fifth. But these 
two, competent and valorous though they 
were, were unfortunate in having been 
assigned areas where success could not 
be decisive though the fighting was most 
difficult. 

JONATHAN CARMEN 
Alexandria, Va. 


“Touch of a Master” 


@ Probably all the ramifications of the 
command-staff relationship are among the 
most important, and at the same time, 


most misunderstood and intangible, of our 
present-day professional military “prob- 
lems.” This is especially so from the 
squad, platoon and company on up to 
the separate battalion or battle group— 
the working and implementing levels. 
Here, in my opinion, the staffs greatly 
“outrank” the infinitely more important 
lower commanders. Unfortunately, this is 
normally a rather colorless, dry subject. 
When someone can produce a_ well- 
thought-out, articulate piece with a real 
punch in it, and make you walk away 
smiling after he’s made you think, it’s 
the touch of a master. Colonel Donald 
McB. Curtis did just that for me with 
his “Pentagon Platoon Leadership” in the 
June issue. 
It was splendid. 

Carr. Boyp T. BAsHorE 

Chicago, IIl. 


NCOs are to Use 


@ | have been following with great in- 
terest the articles our magazine and others 
have been publishing regarding noncom- 
missioned officer prestige. A great deal 
has been done to increase morale and 
prestige, but the worst is still with us: 
misassignment and improper utilization. 

While overseas I often wondered at 
the poor quality of a great number of 
the noncommissioned officers we received 
as replacements. Many didn’t even know 
the elements of their jobs. Worse, many 
showed no initiative in trying to learn. 
As for basic soldiering, some couldn’t 
even take a platoon for retreat forma- 
tions or for drill. In many cases the 
result was reduction in rank. In each 
instance noncommissioned officer prestige 
was damaged a little more. 

Since I returned to the States I no 
longer wonder why. The answer in nine 
out of ten cases, is improper utilization 
and misassignment. 

During the initial processing the per- 
sonnel sergeant who interviewed me said 
he couldn’t understand why I had been 
assigned to that post, because they had 
an excess in my MOS and grade. After 
several phone calls to various sections 
to find if anyone could use me, he gave 
up and assigned me to the only section 
that was actually authorized my MOS! 
This section was authorized six slots in 
my grade and MOS, but had 35 men 
assigned. I made 36. 

The second shock came when I re- 
ported to the duty section and saw what 
ill these master sergeants were doing. 
Except for three or four in key jobs, 
they were working as posting clerks, 
typists, file clerks, laborers, and other 
jobs that should have been filled by a 
PFC or a private. Some were just sitting 
around because there were no jobs for 
them. I was lucky to be assigned to a 
subsection that was in process of being 
built up. 
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DYNA DUAR 


Dyna-Soar (for dynamic soaring) is a joint 
project between the Air Force and the NASA, 
and is an attempt to solve the technical prob- 
lems of manned flight in the sub-orbital regions. 
Advance knowledge on the project indicates 
how a boost-glide vehicle can operate from the 
outer fringes of the atmosphere where it can 
maneuver and be recovered undamaged. Studies 
show that by varying the original rocket boost, 


and thus the velocity, and with the control 
available to the pilot, the Dyna-Soar aircraft 
can circumnavigate the earth, followed by a 
normal and controlled landing. Boeing Airplane 
Company, one of the competing companies for 
the development contract for- the complete 
boost-glide system, has delegated to RCA the 
responsibility for the development of important 
electronic components of Dyna-Soar. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


Tmk(s) ® CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Nearly every one of these noncom- 
missioned officers was supervised by civil- 
ians. I found later that many of 
civilians were not as well qualified for 
their as the 
ficers. They made it plain that they 
running the section, 


any poor noncommissioned officer who 


these 


jobs noncommissioned of- 


were and woe to 


crossed them. I contend that any good 
noncommissioned officer take over 
any job in his field Cor related field, for 
that matter) and do it 


can 


right—at any 


Army headquarters in the world. 

_ Back at the company we have master 
sergeants marching platoons of master ser- 
geants. Masters with 18 and 20 years 
of service have to sit through boring 
troop information sections and character 
guidance lectures. 

What happens to incentive when a 
noncommissioned officer finds himself in 
such a situation, with no way out? What 
is he to think when he returns from a 
responsible, overseas assignment and finds 
the best job open is that of a file clerk? 
After a year or two of being a six-stripe 
private, is he going to enroll in USAFI 
or Army Extension Courses to improve 
himself? He is not. He’s going home to 
read comic books like the moron he’s 
supposed to be. 

What I have described doesn’t apply 
to just one one unit, or even 
one post. From talking with other non- 
commissioned officers the situation seems 
to prevail throughout the Army. 


section, 


officers justify their need. 

2) Set up a program of annual or 
semiannual audit of noncommissioned 
officer positions in non-TOE units and 
agencies by the IG or some other in- 
specting authority. 

(3) When a noncommissioned officer 
returns from overseas, send him first to 
take a course at the appropriate service 
school. This will help him catch up to 
new procedures in his field. This seems 
necessary to me, because in many over- 
seas stations new techniques are not put 
into effect for a considerable period of 
time. 

(4) Allow the noncommissioned officer 
to remain overseas if no Stateside vacancy 
exists. In some places, a noncommis- 
sioned officer must be. returned to the 
ZI after a normal tour. For my part, 
I would have remained had regulations 
permitted. As it was, when I left, no 
replacement was available, and an un- 
trained man replaced me in my job. 


What can we do? I wish I knew. I 
know that because of the great number 
of noncommissioned officers the assign 
ment problem is often a difficult one. 
I think certain steps would help, like 
these: 


(5) Allow people carrying MOSs that 
are excess to apply for retraining in a 
related or new field. 


U. & Patent 
No. 2,716,758 


«the Fatique Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, Step ON it, sit On it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 

© WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


- - 


What I have said is not meant as a 
personal gripe. When I returned from 
overseas I got an assignment that re- 
quired a noncommissioned officer. 

Name WrrnuHetp By Reguerst 


(1) Make non-TOE 


that requisition 


units and activ 
noncommissioned 


HE offering, without obligation of any kind, a 
new and informative investment booklet— 
7 it’s called ‘‘ Dividends Over The Years.’’ 
Directed toward a sensible and conserva- 
tive approach to investing in common 
stocks, this publication can assist every 
serviceman and woman to plan a wise in- 
prepaid anywhere in the world 


vestment program. To get your free copy, 
— 
ONLY $2.00 pospaia 


eae heat Military Investors q y; 


coupon. 
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#8593 without flap 
Write for Quantity Prices 

i ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 1 

Members New York Stock ranean ! 

1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att. General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. 5 


Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of your booklet “Dividends Over i 
The Years.” AY , 


Post or : 
A.P.O. City Zone State 1 
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More and more military men and women 
are investing now with a view to providing 
income and possible growth of principal in 
years to come. To help them plan their fu- 
tures, the Armed Forces Department of 
Harris, Upham & Co. offers a specialized 
service—a service whose sole purpose is to 
handle investment programs of military 
personnel. 


These Harris, Upham specialists are now 





ON THE REO AND GREEN LABEL 
INSIDE YOUR CAP 


iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


GET IT AT 
YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
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303 S. 30TH STREET 
LOUISVILLE 12, 


CAP CORP. . 
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KENTUCKY 











New 
standards 

in 
high-volume 
production... 
by 

Bulova 


Bulova ingenuity permits minimum inspection. 


~ = om ry 


High-volume production techniques... perfected by Bulova to maintain their 
leading competitive position in consumer markets... assure repeatability and 
reliability of industrial and defense products. 


To date, Bulova has manufactured more than 4,000,000 arming devices. Although 


reliability was crucial, only approved sampling techniques were required for 4 VA 
inspection. 4 


Experience in precision design and precision manufacture is the Bulova tradition, 
the Bulova capability. It has been for over 80 years. For more information write — 


Industrial & Defense Sales, Bulova, 62-10 Woodside Ave., Woodside 77, N.Y. 
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FRONT AND CENTER 


Controversies Can Serve the Public Interest 


HE discomfort index of interservice 

controversy didn’t rise as high dur 
ing the recent eruption as it has on 
some previous Occasions, but there were 
nevertheless (and inevitably) outraged 
cries that this kind of thing ought to 
be stopped once and for all. The out 
raged believe, of course, that such go 
ings on are unseemly and a detriment 
effort. [his 


is a short-sighted view and certainly 


to the national defense 
debatable. Unseemly as these contro 
versies admittedly are at times, national 
defense is more important than sweet 
harmony, and to insist on the latter 
is to enthrone the trivial at the ex 
pense of the search for truth. 

a glorification of con 
the sake of 


but a suggestion that the critics should 


This is not 
troversy tor controversy 
look deeper in an effort to get to the 
roots of the matter. These controversies 
occur because the men behind them 
men who take seriously 
their obligation to provide the United 
States with the soundest possible mil 


are patriotic 


itary security. The positions they take 


on these issues are based on deeply 
held philosophies of war that have 
been refined through experience, study 
and analysis. When the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff differ Cand 
they with another much 
more often than they disagree), they 
don’t differ because they wear differ 


agree one 


ent uniforms, but because each firmly 
believes that what he is advocating is 
in the interests of the United 
States. To shut off the debates that 
erupt into occasional public contro 


best 


versies would be to ensure the wither 
ing away of the body of military edu 
cation and analysis that creates con 
cepts and doctrines applicable to ever 
changing ways of war. 

In the paragraphs that follow, an 
effort is made to show why and how 
military Army 
is made. It is 
hoped that reflection on this process 


doctrine (specifically 


; 4 
doctrine in this case 


will suggest why controversies occur 
and how, out of the crucible of hot 
controversy, decisions in the interests 
of military security are finally achieved, 


Military Doctrine: How it is made 
and what it means to military security 


Reduced to fundamentals, doctrine 
means “how to do something.” In more 
academic language military doctrine 


has been defined as: 


“A compilation of principles, pol 

icies and concepts applicable to 
a subject, which are derived 
from experience or theory and 
are taught for guidance.” 


Doctrine usually arises from the ac 
ceptance of a concept. In military 
usage, doctrine and concepts are so 
much a part of each other that one 
cannot be considered without the other. 
If it is to be a vital and moving body 
of thought that molds itself to meet 
future needs doctrine must continually 
feed on new concepts. 

Military doctrine evolves as an in- 
tegral part of the overall combat de- 
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velopment process. It begins with an 
idea for a new or better way of using 
means, or it may be brought 
about by the advent of new weapons 
or equipment made possible by ad- 
vances in research and development. 


existing 


\s each new concept is accepted, it 
is incorporated into school curricula 
and finally appears in authoritative 
training literature as doctrine. 
interact on 
each other. In the current era of sci 
entific progress our operational con- 
cepts must be extremely flexible to 
accommodate new weapons and tech- 
niques. Each new weapon or scien- 
tific innovation that is made available 
to the Army’s arsenal requires a cor- 
responding development of doctrine for 
its full exploitation. 

This also works in the other direc- 


Doctrine and research 


tion. The development of operational 
concepts and doctrine can dictate new 
research and development projects and 
indicate both quantitative and qual- 
itative matériel requirements. This as- 
pect is well known to many still in 
service. Before World War II, new 
concepts for the use of armor and 
aviation were widely discussed and 
played in theoretical war games even 
though the actual means were not 
available to put the doctrine into force. 

As a more recent illustration, the 
concept for the future battlefield  vis- 
ualizes fluid operations with units dis- 
persed in much greater widths and 
depths than experienced in past com 
bat operations. This concept gives rise 
to requirements for extreme tactical 
mobility and for increased ranges for 
supporting weapons and communica- 
tions. Our doctrine cannot fully carry 
out this concept until the improved 
means for its implementation are avail- 
able in the quantities required. Broad 
ly speaking, this is the situation as 
it exists today. 

Our present capabilities do not 
permit complete exploitation of the 
concepts which we envisage for the 
nuclear battlefield. It is recognized, 
however, that the current combat ef- 
fectiveness of the Army can be greatly 
improved by doctrinal advances. 

Combat effectiveness is the product 
of men, equipment, organization and 
doctrine. Given any “mix” of the first 
three, doctrine, i.e.—better ways to use 
what one has—provides an immediate 
and not costly means of improving 
combat effectiveness. This is 
times overlooked. 


some- 


The development of Army doctrine 
takes into consideration the programs 
of the other services. Each service must 
not only enhance its own capabilities, 
but it must ensure that changes in its 
doctrine are compatible with and com- 
plement the doctrine for joint opera- 
tions. This process is no one-way street. 
And that the development of such 
compatible doctrines is sometimes 
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SPACE RESEARCH 


The man: 


...a U.S. airman-engineer—care- 
fully selected through rigorous test 
procedures from Military personnel. 
He will have the combination of 
mental acuity, superb physical con- 
dition and emotional stability 
necessary for pioneering in space 
exploration. 


7 
rvenaon DOUGLAS 
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The mission: 


...satellite observatory—a vehicle 
arrangement similar to this could 
orbit a three-man astronomical crew 
for several weeks. Empty fuel tank 
is used for living quarters. Nose 
section serves as re-entry vehicle for 
return to earth. The astronomical 
telescope is gimbal-mounted. Exter- 
nal equipment shown is mounted 
after orbit has been attained. 


The means: 


...9pace projects are accelerated by 
research equipment like the Douglas 
high-altitude chamber at Tulsa, 
largest in the U.S. In it, space en- 
vironment problems can be worked 
out under near-operational pressure 
conditions, shortening the time 
required for development. 


The Nation's Partner in Space Research 





marred by friction or erupts into con 
shouldn't be surprising. It 
would be a shocking display of com- 
placency if it didn’t happen. Thus 
unilateral is evolved 
with full knowledge of the develop- 
ments taking place 


troversy 


doctrine which 

all services is 
most readily incorporated in joint doc- 
trine. 


Current doctrine of land warfare 


The past decade and a half has been 
an era of extremely rapid development. 
Nuclear firepower and the long-range 
missile are tools of land warfare that 
must be integrated into the Army. This 
process has caused a reappraisal of the 
methods for conducting land warfare 
—a reappraisal that will continue for 
some time. 

Integration of these w eapons as well 
as other scientific advances require rad- 
ical adjustments in military operations 
and organizations. The recent adoption 
of the 
the beginning. 


Pentomic organization is only 

The Army must be prepared to meet 
the challenges of nuclear weapons and 
technological advances by keeping its 
oriented to the 
However, it can not lose sight 
of its traditional role of being ready 
to fight today, next year or 
any time. This means that the Army 
must never be state of 
imbalance between developing doc 


concepts and doctrine 
future. 


tomorrow, 
caught in a 


trine and capabilities in being. 


This overriding requirement for in- 
stant readiness for war clearly indicates 
that our speed in adopting concepts 
must be finely geared to our existing 
capabilities at all times. However, this 
coupling must be flexible enough to 
permit the incorporation of new weap- 
ons and new concepts into military 
doctrine so that the Army keeps step 
with the state of the military art. Thus, 
while remaining fully aware of the pit- 
falls of being overly enthusiastic in the 
acceptance of future concepts, Army 
planners must also realize that there 
is nothing more out-of-date than an 
outmoded combat unit. 

The conflicting requirement for con- 
tinuing modernization of forces and 
equipment versus the need for instant 
readiness constitutes the pull-and-haul 
within the doctrinal field. To provide 
for the rapid changes now taking place 
in weapons, supporting equipment and 
operational concepts, current Army 
doctrine reflects not only current valid 
doctrine but attempts to project itself 
sufficiently into the future to be com- 
patible with improvements scheduled 
to become available withim the next 
few years. 

For today and current 
Army doctrine is not only firmly linked 
to present capabilities but also reflects 
a firm resolve to reach forward as 
quickly as available means will per- 
mit. Concepts have already been estab- 
lished to point the way in many opera- 


tomorrow, 








SGT. ROBERT D. SHELTON became one 
of the first two Army enlisted men to 
be graduated from college in the U. S. 
Army's program when he received his 
degree in June at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. An Army Signal 
Corps noncommissioned officer, Sergeant 
Shelton earned a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in Electrical Engineering. Another 
noncommissioned officer, MSgt MANSFIELD 
M. ELMORE, earned a degree in social 
science at the Richmond (Virginia) Pro- 
fessional Institute. 








tional areas and are currently being 
tested. 


Doctrine cannot be vacuum packed 

In a possibly happier time doctrine 
was written for two very clear and 
opposite eventualities—peace or war. 
Today, the nation is confronted with 
a whole spectrum of possibilities rang- 
ing from what has been called “the 
cold war” with its threats of subversion 
and creeping aggression, to the “go- 
for-broke” nuclear exchange of a total 
war. 

The wide range of possibilities pre- 
sents special problems in the estab- 
lishment of valid doctrine. The role 
that the Army will play in each 
possible type of operation, and_ the 
particular contribution that Army 
forces can make in each of the vary- 
ing circumstances, presents so many 
contingencies that it is immediately 
apparent that one solution cannot be 
stretched to cover all possibilities. The 
lower end of this spectrum of threats 
has hitherto never been thought of 
as an area requiring the application 
of definitive military doctrine. 

The importance of Army forces in 
cold war situations has been well dem 
onstrated during the past decade. There 
have been no losses where Army com- 
bat forces were deployed. On the other 
hand, our potential enemies have not 
hesitated to move boldly into those 
areas where there were no Army forces 
to challenge them 

Effective utilization of Army forces 
to counter the range of threats from 
cold war through the threshold of 
armed conflict requires the develop- 
ment of well-defined doctrinal guid- 
ance—one that a commander would 
apply to his specific need in a very 
wide range of operations, varying from 
a show of force to the application of 
weapons of vast destructive power. 
This is a difficult task, since the mil- 
itary commander operating at the low- 
er scale of armed conflict may be 
confronted with problems resulting 
from political rather than purely mil- 
itary considerations. 

The requirements for modern war- 
fare are visualized as ranging from a 
low extreme of operations conducted 
against lightly-armed irregular forces 
to total nuclear warfare at the other 
end of the spectrum. The forces re- 
quired for total nuclear war and the 
priority of tasks in such attacks will 
be significantly different from those 
required for other forms of warfare, 
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Gilfillan Quadradar first proven navigational aid 
for the safe handling of supersonic jet aircraft! 


Versatility and reliability of the Gilfillan 
Quadradar has been proven for over two 
years in more than 150 installations 
around the world! Gilfillan Quadradar has 
a three-dimension approach and departure 
coverage 40 miles long, a 24-mile wide 
“gate” and altitude coverage of 50,000 feet 
to permit a straight-in jet penetration and 
safe high-angle climb-outs. 

Quadradar’s 360-degree surveillance and 
height-finder system permits rapid, tight 
three-dimension control of traffic patterns 
within an area of 5,000 square miles. 
Pilots can be informed of position of all 
other aircraft within the terminal area, 
reducing collision hazards. Using its jet 
penetration function in reverse, Quadradar 
provides safe control during Mach plus 
high-angle climb-out, even in high-density 
traffic. The versatility and terminal area 
safety features during penetration and 


high-angle, high-speed climb-outs of jet 
aircraft have been established by the U.S. 
Navy, the U.S. Air Force and by Lock- 
heed, Douglas, Convair, North American 
and Hughes Aircraft Companies in actual 
operation at Moffett NAS, Castle AFB, 
and at Palmdale Flight Test Center. 
Quadradar’s unique versatility is providing 
air traffic controllers with accurate, safe 
altitude separation, monitored TACAN 
approaches, thunderstorm avoidance, and 
multiple runway coverage. It is also used 
as a toss-bomb trainer. 

Gilfillan’s manufacturing experience since 
1912 and creative capabilities in the fields 
of Air Navigation, Radar Trainers and 
Ground Support Equipment, Electronic 
Countermeasures, Missile Systems and In- 
strumentation, are available for complete 
research, development and production in 
these and related fields. 





Seven Gilfillan Plants in Southern California / Headquarters: 1815 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Army, as the organization for land 
warfare, must be prepared to meet 
either extreme or any of the inter- 
mediate levels of armed conflict. 


The effects of nuclear weapons 

Certainly the most pressing prob- 

lem now facing the Army is to eval- 
uate the effects which nuclear wea pons 

will have on tactical operations. It is 
difficult to predict the precise nature 
of the battlefield in a nuclear environ- 
ment, and to bring about the proper 
adjustment of organization, tactics and 
equipment which will meet future 
needs. However, by combining past 
experience with an informed projec- 
tion of the capabilities of new weapons, 
it is possible to forecast, with some 
degree of accuracy, what the Army 
must be ready for on the battlefield 
ot tomorrow. 

Current Army doctrine is based on 
the proposition that it can conduct 
combat operations in either a nuclear 
or non-nuclear environment. 

The fact that other nations possess 
nuclear weapons has already created 
the conditions which will influence 
future battlefield deployments. It ap- 
pears that there will never again be 
a war involving major world powers 
without the use or threat of use of 
nuclear weapons. 

Additionally, the lethality and ranges 
of the so-called conventional weapons 
and the tactical mobility of combat 
has so increased in the past 
few years, that the doctrine applicable 
as recently as five years ago would be 
unsuitable for the modern battlefield. 


forces 


The introduction to the battlefield 
of tremendously increased firepower, 
allied with the numerous scientific ad- 
vances now available, requires that 
tactical combat operations be conducted 
by dispersed, powerful formations that 
are capable of extreme maneuverabil- 
ity. The threat of nuclear weapons will 
force opponents to deploy, maneuver 
and fight much the same as if nuclear 
weapons were actually being employed. 
Concentrated targets will invite nu- 
clear surprise and destruction. 

With the firepower now available, 
he who sits and waits will surely be 
destroyed. Hypermobility and constant 
readiness for swift, violent, wide-rang- 
ing action will be the rule. 

This accent on maneuverability will 
require mobility of the first order for 
both ground and air vehicles. In ad- 
dition to dismounted weapons systems, 
mounted weapons systems will be a 
must. Use of aviation as a means of 
combat transportation for the for- 
ward striking forces will be normal. 
The attacker will launch his offense 
so quickly that the defender will have 
only limited opportunity to damage 
him during the period when forces are 
converging for the attack. 

Objectives will be deep and aimed 
at destruction of the enemy's combat 
power. Logistical installations will be 
broken into segments and dispersed 
into smaller, mobile supply points. 
Austerity of supply will be the norm, 
with rapid and direct resupply the 
goal. The whole support complex will 
be integrated and controlled through 
advanced means of automation. 





CPL. LAMONTE ASLIN of First Army is the 

1959 U. S. Army rifle champion. To win 

he posted a score of 977-114V over seven 

individual matches at Fort Benning dur- 

ing the 1959 U. S. Army Rifle and 
Pistol Championships. 











Where the Army stands today 


This discussion suggests the ques- 
tion: Is the Army ready for this type 
of warfare today? 

A candid answer is that the weapons 
and equipment required to implement 
this concept fully are not now avail- 
able. From an equipment viewpoint, 
the Army is in a situation somewhat 
parallel to that experienced during 
the years immediately preceding World 
War II. At that time, the Army was 
able to modernize its forces even while 
engaged in world-wide combat. But 
who thinks there will be time for 
such a solution in a future war? 

The equipment goals required for 
the concept presented here are certain- 
ly attainable. In many areas the type 
of equipment needed is now on hand, 
but only in limited numbers. In other 
areas, research and development agen- 
cies are seeking the best answer for 
the type of matériel required. 

It is reasonably certain that Amer- 
ican technology can provide the means. 
What is required is the moderniza- 
tion of Army weapons and equipment. 
This means hardware. The most ad- 
vanced concepts and doctrine, with- 
out the means for their fulfillment, 
are meaningless. 

In developing doctrine to meet the 
changed conditions outlined here, there 
is imperative need to accomplish the 
following: 


(1) The development and refine- 
ment of doctrine that supports action 
at the lower end of the spectrum of 
conflict. 


(2) An increase of emphasis on 
the role of the soldier. 

(3) Continuous improvement of our 
weapons and the ability to deliver 
accurate destructive firepower. 

4) More pronounced improvements 
in tactical and strategic mobility. 

(5) Better ways to find targets quick- 
ly. 

(6) Better ways to provide com- 
mand control and surveillance. 

(7) Reduction of our vulnerability 
to enemy action. 

(8) Improvements that will bring 
mobility to the entire system that 
supports the land battle. 


In conclusion it must be repeated 
that concepts cannot remain frozen 
or doctrine rigid. We must plan for 
the future with a judicious mixture 
of past experience, sound judgment 
and vivid imagination. 
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STOL Canbeu 


The Caribou cabin will accommodate 
32 troops. 
€ 


The aircraft can take off with this 
impressive load in a distance of 530 
feet. (161.5 m.) 


It can move these men from place to 
place at a speed of 156 knots. 
(289 kpb.) 


Large rear loading door permits 
loading (or deplaning) 32 troops in 
40 seconds. 

io 


A Caribou has loaded and unloaded 
3 tons of cargo in 5 minutes total 
turn-around time. (2722 kg.) 
° 

In the new concept of lightning war, 
the Caribou’s ability to move big 
loads in and out of small improvised 
landing strips quickly means 
greater concentration of our land 
forces through the use of RAPID 
MOBILITY. 


DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT OF CANADA 


DOW NSVIER ONTARIO 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
319 Tower Bidg., 14th and K Sts., N.W. 
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SYLVANIA systems... IN COMMUNICATIONS 


Plasma, Ionization, Breakdown Effects, Deionization and Propagation 


studies 


are adding new strength to space communication systems 


Forging new electronic links to outer space 


Sylvania Electronic Systems is now 
applying important new knowledge 
and experience to the formidable 
problems of space communications. 


New TECHNIQUES have been devel- 
oped as a result of depth studies in 
plasma energy transfer, electro-mag- 
netic breakdown, and ionization and 
deionization phenomena. Greater 
understanding of these phenomena 


Sylvania Electronic Systems 


A Division of Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


63 Second Avenue, Waltham, Mass. 


is producing vital links essential to 
stronger communication chains. 

This applies equally whether in- 
formation exchange is between satel- 
lite and earth, control center and 
drone, or any air to air, ground to air, 
or ground to ground system; from ship 
or land, UHF or VHF, voice or data. 

In space communications, as in 
every major area of communications 
and electronic systems, Sylvania can 


assume full responsibility for program 
management from system analysis to 
research and engineering, product de- 
sign, and through production. 





Sylvania welcomes the opportunity to 
outline its special talents and capa- 
bilities to you or your organization 
personally. Simply address your in- 
quiry to the address below. 


¥SYLVAN IA 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & euncrronics (6S) 





In transmitting this article to ARMY, Generali Marshall wrote the 
Executive Editor: 


I think you ought to know why I wrote this piece of “reflection.” 

I have been depressed recently by the tendency of the public to 
assume that the Korean POW experience is evidence that young 
America has gone soft and its weakening is a measure of our national 
decline. 

This I deny. If there were truth in it then we would indeed be 
sunk. But it is false. It is vitally important, it seems to me, that the 
Army should take the lead in clarifying the real meaning of the 
Korean experience and I propose to ask for help in this cause 
wherever I can get it. 

That is the reason I have written this story. As the product of 
much reflection on the question of what the battle of Pork Chop Hill 
signifies to me five years afterward, I think it helps the cause. 


Pork Chop Hill 
Five Years After 


Brigadier General S. L. A. MARSHALL 


THE LATEST BRIGHT CHAPTER in the story of 
America at war was recorded on the 18th of 
April, 1953. On that day, atop a small ridge near 
the ruined Korean village of Sokkagae was ended 
the last successful fire fight by Americans. 

In the five years since, nothing has dimmed the 
luster of what transpired on that distant outpost. 

Like Lexington and Concord, Pork Chop Hill 
was a small affair when measured by its head 
count. 

At the beginning the battle flamed along a whole 
division front. Before the end, it pivoted on what 
was done by a handful of exhausted men on a lone 
hill. 

What they did provides the last and best measure 
of whether fighting young Americans today walk 
in the footsteps of men of Bunker Hill and the 
Alamo. Therein may lie the moral. 

Every battle unfolds with the dramatic sequence 
of a good play. Always there is suspense. Epic 
tragedy alternates with divine comedy according to 
the physical law that next the deepest shade is cor- 
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respondingly high light. Comes last the climax 
when the living know the misery of defeat or the 
pain of victory. 

The Battle of Pork Chop Hill was not long 
enough to become tediously wait-filled. It was not 
too short to spare those who fought it any portion 
of combat’s wretched ordeal. 

There was unexampled courage at the foxhole 
level. The stakes in the fight concerned the highest 
levels of government. Yet what went on was not 
even reported to the nation. In these things, Pork 
Chop Hill so compressed the whole drama of war, 
its ironies and frustrations, as to answer a play- 
wright’s dream. 

One company—King of the 3lst Regiment— 
attacked up Pork Chop Hill at dawn, 135 men 
strong. By sunset only 25 able-bodied remained to 
defend its crown. No American unit has ever taken 
heavier losses than this and still fought on. 

One private, wounded three times, still refusing 


to stop, was littered off only after he fainted from ~ 


loss of blood. 

An erstwhile deadend kid, who had always 
blighted his squad and let down his company, 
saved the whole hill in the deadliest hour of all. 

One major, new and unloved by his people, 
losing a foot in the battle, was carried away crying: 
“Let me stay with my men.” 

Commonplace heroisms of that hour and ground, 
they hardly reflected American youth gone soft, 
reluctant to honor the word, duty. 

Pork Chop Hill was never worth a battle. It was 
naked to enemy eyes and arms. Saving it couldn't 
materially strengthen the American line. 

The troops knew this. They understood that they 
were being asked to recover and hold ground, or 
die trying, which might be voluntarily surrendered 
later because it lacked defensive value. 

But during two days and nights, two battalions 
of green, youthful Americans were put into this 
blood bath. The courage with which they took it 
was not less than if they had been asked to defend 
their own homes. 

They did this for the sake of national policy. 
They did it because they were led by unseasoned 
yet valiant lieutenants who believed in obeying 
orders when given in the name of the nation. 

In that hour the United States sought an armis- 
tice in Korea, perhaps too eagerly. Negotiations 
at Panmunjom had come suddenly ripe with prom- 
ise. On the eve of battle, General Mark W. Clark 
had said: “There’s a changed atmosphere at the 
table. I think at last they'll sign.” 

So talkers and tacticians were of one view. There 
could be no showing of weakness along the Ameri- 
can battle line, lest it kill the chance for a truce on 
relatively favorable terms. 

This was asking firmness in troops when they 


had not been given it. American military policy, as 
it helped or hurt the fighter in line, was then in its 
giddiest spin. 

The fault was man-for-man rotation. The policy 
was designed to equalize the combat burden and 
play fair with everyone. The illusion that this can 
be done and that the principle is somehow sacred 
to democratic practice is older than the dawn of 
the Republic, which has survived despite it. 

Rotation as spun in Korea proved a nightmare 
of miscalculation. It sapped fighting unity at the 
core. No junior leader could keep abreast of his 
work because of the overload of paper work. Few 
knew their own men. 

Officers and ranks were shifted from job to job 
so frequently that none was ever mastered. Those 
due to go home shortly stacked arms some weeks 
ahead and thereafter shunned dangerous duty. An 
average patrol would be formed half of new men 
who hadn’t yet learned the name of the sergeant. 

So great was the disarrangement that com- 
manders in the fire line had become utterly pessi- 
mistic about how their men would face fire. It was 
a change since I had last been with troops in the 
Spring, 1951. 

Majors and captains said: “These men won't 
fight if they get hit. They'll stay in the bunkers and 
die. But you won't see them jumping to the trenches 
and firing like hell.” 

Well, they were wrong about it, completely 
wrong. But it took the Battle of Pork Chop Hill to 
prove that they had mistaken the shadow for the 
substance. 

My task was to post-mortem the battle, not only 
analyzing what made the winning of it, but ac- 
counting for the actions of every American present. 
At last there were no blanks in the box score. 

In not one instance had a group as large as a 
squad sought refuge, tried to quit the fight or in 
any way behaved ignobly. Not one had played the 
coward or shirked an assigned duty though all had 
known hours of terrible fear with death all around. 

In proportion, Pork Chop Hill sparked more raw 
courage and steeled a greater number of acts of 
individual heroism “above and beyond the call” 
than any American battle within my experience 
since Soissons in 1918. 

Yet the companies were green. Due to the penury 
of their own government, they were also, rank- 
wise, degraded. Second lieutenants were doing cap- 
tains’ jobs. Privates and corporals were leading 
platoons. Not enough money had been budgeted 
to pay for more. 

For most of ranks, it was the first time under 
fire. Hardly a man among them had come from 
the level in American society which can afford a 
higher education for its young. Pork Chop Hill 
was the only man’s college they had known. 
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THE STORY OF 
FLIGHT IS THE 
STORY OF POWER 


“FIRST FAMILY” 
OF THE JET WORLD 


From today’s small 
turbojet power plants 
to the largest, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft jet 
engines are truly the 
‘first family’’ of the jet 
world. 


Here they are, ranging 
in power from 3000 
to 30,000 Ibs. thrust, 
in true size ratio: 


No other family of jet 
engines has done 
more for the overall 
advancement of world 
aviation, both military 
and commercial. 


POWER IS THE KEY! 


Aviation has made rapid advances in its brief history. But 


only in recent years has man seriously envisioned the tre- 
mendously increasing speeds, altitudes and distances that 
are now within reach. 

The key to this exciting prospect is power . . . dependable 
power, in forms or amounts adequate for any needs. 


In this new era Pratt & Whitney Aircraft is continuing its 


———————— 


traditional role of providing depend: ible power for flight. in 
take. For 


significant advances in the fields of nuc hei aircraft propul- 


whatever form it may example, we have oul 


sion, solid rocket components, and liquid hydrogen rocket 
applications. We are also doing intensive work on even 
newer projects, such as storable propellant rockets, and 


power for space flight. 


Hight /tepulsion by PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
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East Hartford, Connecticut 
A division of United Aircraft Corporation 





These may be the only points worth making. 
The real hard rock stuff of America is at the bot- 
tom. Finally, Pork Chop Hill was saved because 
the average young American, given in the name of 
his country a task which challenges the most pro- 
found instincts of his manhood, will respond as the 
ragged band at Valley Forge or the flag raisers at 
Iwo Jima. 

The truth should be written in words of fire on 
the Capitol dome. Maybe then all of the gods would 
begin to believe. 

Major military policy is too often written to ap- 
peal to the cheaper side of the American male 
character rather than aimed to rally its basic 
strength, thereby getting unified loyalty by first 
making a heavy demand of it. 

It has been so through my lifetime. Policy’s drift 
has always been toward the softer side. Count it a 
miracle that the fiber has endured despite that it 
has been sold short by those who are charged to 
conserve it. 

That’s what Pork Chop Hill means to me. Like 
a singed cat, we're better than we look. What we 
need once again is truly to believe. This, above all. 

If there is no substitute for victory, there can be 
none for an invigorated, confident national spirit. 
Here is the base, the sine qua non, of deterring 
force. Today that term is applied mainly to new 
weapons magic. It could be the worst of our illu- 
sions. Pursued, it leads to the day when a people 
deny final virtue not merely to the invincible per- 
sonal will which made possible the winning of Pork 
Chop Hill, but to all military training. 


Howard Brodie, who did some memorable 
battle drawings while a member of the 
staff of Yank, the Army Weekly, during 
World War Il, and who later covered part 
of the Korean War for Collier's, visited 
Hollywood during the filming of the motion 
picture “Pork Chop Hill” which is based 
on General Marshall's book of the same 
title. While the drawings on these pages 
(and page 17) are stirring reminders of 
Brodie’s World War Il work, they also 
reveal the Hollywood genius for keeping 
its battle heroes spick and span and clean 
shaven no matter how tough the fire fight. 


One lieutenant in the Pork Chop fight met a 
particularly agonizing death. His CP bunker col- 
lapsed under an artillery salvo during the Com- 
munist counterattack. The shattered timbers 
crushed and pinned him amid the smoking ruin. 

As the Chinese swarmed onto the hill, a boy 
from Seattle, Private Duane C. Pfaff, crawled into 
the wreckage and tried to save his officer. The 
timbers wouldn’t budge. 

The dying man whispered: “Quit it now. You 
can’t help me.” 

Said Pfaff: “Then I'll stay with you.” 





Came this from the lieutenant: “No, your job is 
to get help. Tell them I said to put artillery fire on 
the hill and keep it there. That’s an order.” 

Pfaff complied. It was midnight. The lieutenant 
died some time before dawn. His final agony goes 
unreported. The enemy held the hill. 

The story of one soldier’s fate was cabled to the 
United States. No name or unit number was given. 
The sacrifice was left anonymous, as if the one 
were representative of many. 

Shortly after my return home, a woman called 
me on the telephone to say: “I read about the 
lieutenant who died pinned in the bunker. I’m sure 
it was my brother. We got news of his death in that 
same week.” 

I said: “Other families were getting the same 
kind of news. Why are you so certain it was your 
brother?” 

She said: “My woman’s intuition. Something 
tells me.” 


At the moment it seemed like an odds-against 
chance that she could be right. But she sounded 
choked-up and I wished to relieve her anxiety. So 
I said: “Tell me your name and if it matches I'll 
tell you the truth.” 

She said: “Bressler.” It remained then but to tell 
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her that uer brother, Ryan, was indeed the Un- 
known Soldier who had paid beyond price for an 
unheralded American victory in a small fight. 

She said: “Thank you. It will help the family. 
They will be comforted to know that Ryan tried 
for the United States unto the end.” 

Greater love than this is not known. No poet 
will write a more perfect tribute to the men who 
died on Pork Chop. Art and science may try more 
fully to penetrate the mystery of why the pitifully 
scant, exhausted band of living picked up the torch 
and won the field. But they will surely fail. 

The worthless slope for which these Americans 
fought today is in Communist hands. It matters 
little. What was really at stake was the keeping of 
the American faith. 

Either that last winning fight is a monument 
thereto, or it is nothing. The commitment is to mil- 
lions of other American sons like Bressler who are 
Davids in their hour of trial because the love within 
their family circle is broad enough to enfold the 
country. ‘ 

There is no other citadel for survival, no other 
secret to the retention of national greatness. Neg- 
lect it, take it for granted, and freedom’s light must 
soon die. 








JOB FOR R & D 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WESLEY J. CURTIS 


I've seen the Old Man go from second lieutenant to bird colonel in this 


regiment—! mean battle group—but when he wants to estimate the 


situation he ain't got a decent place to sit—according to the TOE, that is. 


HE battle group's duty officer was awakened at 0300 

by a call from the division’s duty officer: “This is a 
practice—I say again—practice alert!” The duty officer 
said “Roger” and hung up with a mutter to the g general 
effect that this was one hell of a morning to call an 
alert. It was a typical Monday morning in February— 
in Baumholder. 

Usually, you could G2 pretty well when there was 
going to be a practice alert by watching the calendar 
and the training schedule. But this one would catch 
a lot of people flat-footed. 

Upon hearing the word “Alert,” the duty noncom- 
missioned officer walked into the adjoining room to the 
sergeant major’s phone and began dialing the com- 
pany CQs. The duty officer called the members of the 
staff at their quarters. The alert notification system be- 
gan working—up, down, and across the chain of com- 
sad: 

Within seconds lights flashed on in barracks over the 
protests of warm and sleepy young soldiers. This was 
old stuff, though. All of them had been in Germany a 
year now. Within a half hour the roar of 2%-ton en- 
gines, the banging of tailgates, and the clank of steel 
helmets dropping on pavements from the heads of 
overburdened troopers indicated that the loading plan 
was in full swing. 


Within an hour and three quarters the area was 
still: the entire battle group had crossed the initial point. 
It was lucky the motors officer had decided to put 
chains on all trucks ‘ Saturday morning, because about 
an inch and a half of fresh snow covered the ground. 





Lieutenant Colonel Wesley J. Curtis, Infantry, enlisted in 
1938 and graduated from West Point in January 1943. He 
was a platoon leader, company executive and commander, 
and $4 in the 27th Infantry in the Pacific. Since then he has 
been $3, executive and commander of an infantry battalion, 
and executive of a battle group. He is now on the staff and 
faculty of the Command and General Staff College. 
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S3 reported to division that the battle group closed 
in the alert area at 0615 and had completed an equip- 
ment check by 0630. Messes began feeding hot break- 
fast at 0700, and at 0715 a chopper landed at the pad 
delivering an assistant G3 from division. He reported 
to the Old Man with a fragmentary order to move 
the battle group to “a position of readiness” on a piece 
of high ground south of the Autobahn. The battle group 
hadn’t been in that area before. 


Reliance on Sergeant Opps 


$3 took the overlay over to the van and handed it 
to Master Sergeant Opps, the operations sergeant, and 
the wheels began to turn. A staff meeting was called 
for 0735. The order would be issued to company com- 
manders at 0750. The recon party would leave at 0800. 
The Old Man, the chaplain, and the assistant G3 went 
over to the mess for a cup of coffee. The Old Man had 
a good staff and he knew it. Besides, Sergeant Opps 
could handle this one all by himself. 

Things seemed to break right the rest of the day. 
Despite the lousy weather the motor march looked 
good and the position of readiness was occupied by 
1400. Next came an order to conduct a night attack 
that would be followed by a daylight exploitation. Divi- 
sion had laid this one on well: the recon troop playing 
Aggressor was making things real interesting. The 
order for the night attack was firmed up and iseued by 
1530. Meanwhile, a warning order had given the com- 
panies plenty of time for reconnaissance. 

Things got pretty crowded and noisy in the $2-S3 
tent about Beginning of Evening, Nautical Time, so 
Sergeant Opps went outside for a breath of air. All 
details had been checked and rechecked, and Opps liked 
to watch a winter sunset whenever he could. Sitting 
on his inverted helmet, his back against a tree, he 
lighted his pipe. The events of the day flashed through 
his mind as he inhaled a deep breath of fresh air, 
good tobacco smoke, and satisfaction. 
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be 


Now being produced and delivered to the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps, the Radioplane 
SD-1 gives greater battlefield surveillance 


flexibility to combat units than ever before. 


(This photo of terrain was actually taken 
from an SD-1 at 1,000 feet.) 


RADIOPLANE PRODUCES FIRST COMBAT-READY SURVEILLANCE DRONE 


Meeting tough Army Signal Corps require- 
ments and being produced in operational 
quantities, the SD-1 is proved and ready to 
fly unmanned photo reconnaissance mis- 
sions for tactical troops. 


Highly mobile, the camera-carrying SD-1 
may be zero-length launched in rough 
terrain from a camouflaged position. It is 
flown by remote control over enemy 
installations on surveillance missions with- 
out risking a pilot’s life or man-carrying 
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aircraft. Within minutes after the SD-1 
returns from its mission, photographs are 
delivered to the requesting unit. 

Other specialized sensory equipment may 
be carried by the SD-1 depending on par- 
ticular mission requirements. 

This Army-Radioplane achievement exem- 
plifies Radioplane teamwork with all of the 
U.S. Armed Forces. Radioplane provides 
a complete drone family spanning medium 
speeds through supersonic performances. 


RADIOPLANE 


Van Nuys, California, and El Paso, Texas 
A Division of 


NORTHROP CORPORATION 








These kids are really better than they realize, he 
thought, and the Old Man is a cool head and a firm 
hand. That helps a lot. This has been a pretty good day. 

Sergeant Opps had seen the battle group commander 
go from second lieutenant to lieutenant colonel in the 
regiment back between 41 and ’45. It never occurred 
to Opps that he was older than the Old Man; that he 
shouldn’t call the new battle group “the regiment” any 
more; and that squatting on a helmet with his back 
against a tree was not exactly the most comfortable 
place in the world to enjoy a pipe. But after 23 years 
Sergeant Opps was getting a little set in his ways. He 
sure was glad when the Old Man came back to take 
over the regiment. That other guy had held the reins 
too tight for a smooth ride. 

The big exec of Headquarters Company, Lieutenant 
Moose Thomas, spotted Sergeant Opps and walked 
over. 

“How about a cup of coffee, Opps?” Thomas pulled 
a PX thermos bottle from somewhere deep inside his 
giant's parka. 

“Thanks, Tommy boy.” 
mos. : 


Opps reached for the ther- 
“Drag up a steel pot and sit down.” 

Now this might sound like a rather unmilitary ex- 
change to those who think the Army is something it 
isn’t. But you've got to know the bi ickground. 

Opps was a recruit in a rifle company back at Fort 
Snelling in 1936 and Moose’s Dad was his company 
commander. Moose was just going on five then, and 
was called Tommy. When Tommy got big enough to 
play football he picked up the name Moose. (Mean- 
time, his old man had picked up three stars.) It was 
Moose’s old man who had gotten Opps interested in the 
operations side of things, and Opps was with him all 
through World War II. So, you see, it was kind of 
natural for Lieutenant Moose and Sergeant Opps to 
share some coffee and soldier philosophy. They did it 
often. 

The big lieutenant waited for Sergeant Opps to an- 
nounce the subject of conversation; he had picked up 
quite a lot of teaching points that way during the past 
year, all of it useful and all of it for free. Opps took 
a long, reflective drag on his pipe and decided to use 
a tried and proven introduction. 

“Sometimes this Army beats hell out of me, 
boy; I was just thinkin’—” 

Moose prepared to make mental notes. He knew his 
Dad appreciated it when he passed along notes.on the 
cerebrations of Sergeant Opps. This was his Dad's favor- 
ite method of keeping his hand “on the pulse of the 
troops’—as they say at higher headquarters. 


Tommy 


Louisiana rat race of '41 


“When your Daddy got to be commander of the old 
Ist Battalion back in '41 he moved up from Baker Com- 
pany—that’s what we called Bravo Company then—and 
made me operations sergeant. Then we went on them 
Louisiana maneuvers. I'll never 
Lookin’ back on it now, 
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forget that rat race. 
all I can remember is movin’ 


the CP about three times a day for months on end— 
eatin’ supper at midnight and breakfast at 0200. We 
always said them maneuvers was a lot worse than com- 
bat. 

“But what I started to talk about was that damned 
CP. We had a blackout tent, a Coleman lantern, a 
field desk, a foldin’ table, a portable typewriter, a jelly- 
roll, and a field telephone. To get in the tent you had 
to start at one end and wind around to the other end. 
Once you got inside there wasn’t room to turn around 
in or any air to breathe. On a real dark night it was 
worth your life to try to get into the thing. You would 
practically hang | yourself on ropes and knock the whole 
works down tryin’ to find the entrance. 

“The communications sergeant, Old Wirehead, could 
never figure out a place to put the field phone except 
on the ground, on the field table, or hang it on one 
of the tentpoles. You could never find it if it was on 
the ground. If he put it on the table you couldn’t crank 
it because ‘the table was so unsteady. If he hung it 
on the tentpole somebody was always trippin’ over the 
wire and you nearly shook the tent down every time 
you tried to ring the switchboard. 


Coleman lanterns and other refinements 


“And that Coleman lantern! That was really the 
last straw. If you set it on the field table alongside the 
typewriter the mantles shook off. If you hung it up 
in the tent, everybody who walked into the tent—as 
automatic as gun drill—would walk over and bump his 
head on the lantern, and the mantles would drop off. 
Seems like I rode back and forth across Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, and Carolina three or four times 
in the front seat of a deuce-and-a-half with that damned 
lantern in my lap. I had a standing order with Monkey 
Ward's to mail me a gross of mantles and 30 generators 
each month. Of course, we had lots of candles around, 
just in case. 

“That field table was a joke too, because you couldn’t 
work on it. I learned then to type sittin’ on a five- 
gallon water can with the typewriter balanced on my 
knees. Then the final insult to injury was having to 
reproduce an operations order and overlay on that 
jellyroll. The overlay would usually show the symbols 
of the last three operations along with the current ones. 

“Well, early one fine morning everything came to 
a screechin’ halt down in Louisiana and ev erybody was 
ordered to stand fast in place while the umpires tried 
to untangle things. That always gave us a chance to 
tidy things up a little. So your Daddy got the exec, 
the adjutant, the sergeant major, and me together and 
made a little speech—which was unusual for him. 

“It went something like this: He allowed as how 
if things kept goin ’ the way they was goin’ that World 
War II was goin’ to be a second T hirty Years War and 
we all might as well plan on not retirin’ before age 
64. He also allowed as how since the whole Army had 
conspired to make a battalion headquarters as incon- 
venient, uncomfortable, and unfunctional as could pos- 
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...NEWS IS HAPPENING AT NORTHROP © 


Demonstrating the platform of Lins — new, Lightweight 
Inertial Navigation System—is Dr. William F. Ballhaus, 
Vice President and General Manager of Nortronics. 





NORTRONICS REVEALS LINS... 
COMPLETE PRECISION INERTIAL NAVIGATION SYSTEM! 


A recent demonstration at Nortronics’ Guid- 
ance Symposium revealed the most advanced 
precision inertial guidance system ever as- 
sembled. Lins—Lightweight Inertial Naviga- 
tion System — includes platform, platform 
electronics, environmental control and com- 
puter. Total system weight: slightly in excess 
of 100 pounds. Equipment volume: less 
than three cubic feet. 


Actual working hardware, LINs is a complete, 
precision system for automatic navigation 
applications to advanced aircraft, drones, 
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missiles, and space vehicles. It is ready now 
—the latest result of Nortronics’ more than 
twelve years of creative research and pro- 
duction in the field of automatic guidance 
and navigation systems. 


If you have the need to know more—contact 
Nortronics today, regarding LINS for your 
own system requirement. Nortronics’ experi- 
ence offers unique and proven capabilities 
in tailoring the design, development and 
production of complete and integrated guid- 
ance systems to your requirements. 


WW 


NORTRONICS 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
A Division of Northrop Corporation 
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sibly be devised, he was appointin’ us to be a commit- 
tee to see if anything could be done about it. 

“Then he went into a few details. He mentioned 
the lightin’ system, the heatin’ and ventilation system 
the foldin’ table, and the jellyroll. He said that sittin’ 
on a five-gallon can to eat his chow was not helpin’ 
the cavalryman’s tonsilitis he had developed ridin’ in 
a jeep- all of which had a direct bearin’ on his outlook 
on life. 

“His final bit of guidance was something to the ef- 
fect that any damfool could be uncomforté able, but it 
took a smart soldier to live first-class in the boondocks. 


Living modern at regiment 


“The committee got real interested in that project, 
and we went hog-wild drawin’ up sketches and plans. 
But we never got to the point of actually producin’ 
anything before your Daddy was ordered out to that 
school at Leavenworth. When he came back to take 
over the regiment, I was transferred up to regimental 
headquarters and ended up his operations sergeant 
again. 

“His headquarters commandant up there was a real 
eager beaver. In civilian life he ran a hotel, or a night 
chihs or something like that. He had quite an imagina- 
tion and was not much bothered with property account- 
ability and supply economy and all that crap. Besides, 
by then the war was on in earnest and we had sup- 
plies, carpenters, electricians and anything we needed 

out the stackin’ swivel, as they say. So this guy just 
sent out and scrounged or procured or stole anything 
we needed. We ended up with electric lights, mimeo- 
graph machines, extra tents, stoves, chairs, tables—and 
extra trucks to haul it all in. Our regimental CP looked 
like an army group headquarters sometimes. Of course, 
when we got here to Europe we moved into buildings 
and seldom put up a tent anyway. By the time the war 
was over the Old Man had linen and real china in his 
mess. 

“Pour me another cup of that coffee, Tommy boy. 
You must have brought this from home.” 

“Well, it didn’t take long for things to get back to 
normal again after that war ended. By the time the 
—— ruckus broke out we were back to TOE again 

\ all the way. When your Daddy was commanding 
Pe divi ision in the spring of 51, I went with him up 
to visit the CP of the old Ist Battalion. They had had 
a couple of rough days. That was during the time the 
Commies were making their offensive. The CP was 
in the muddiest place I've ever seen—a rice paddy 
north of Chungchon. We went in the CP and your 
Daddy had a cup of coffee settin’ on a five-gallon water 
can. The battalion commander sat on a case of C ra- 
tions. And sure as hell, over in the corner was a damned 
Coleman lantern and a jellyroll. And I thought to my- 
self—" 

Moose interrupted for the first time. 
times this Army beats hell out of me.’ ” 


“Right!” Opps replied with a twinkle. 


“Tl know: ‘Some- 


“Now, if the 
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Lieutenant will keep quiet and listen, I'll get this over 
with and we can go down and get a steak for supper. 
Pattengale sent word he was savin’ one for me.” 


The Coleman lantern yet 


“A couple of years ago, when they started talkin’ 
about this new Pentomic Army with highly mobile, 
fast-strikin’ self-contained battle groups, greatly in- 
creased communications and firepower, forward-lookin’ 
concepts, and all that, I said to myself, I’m glad I 
stuck around. I figured somebody had come up with 
a mobile CP equipped with television, Varifax ma- 
chines, all mounted on flying platforms—real Buck- 
rogers-like, you know. 

“As soon as I heard that a copy of the new TOE 
was in I went chargin’ down to see Aurand in the 
supply room to take a look at it. Sure enough, bigger ’n 
hell, there it was: blackout tent, field desk, portable 
typewriter, field phone, Coleman lantern, and damned 
jellyroll. So I went back up and told Hubbard: don’t 
throw nothin’ away, not even the wooden tentpegs. 

“Last fall, when me and Butler went back to Paris 
on leave we spent all day walkin’ around that big Army 
Museum the French have got there. In one room they 
had Napoleon’s tent set up—the one he used in the 
field—and I swear he lived better 150 years ago than 
a division commander does today if we went strictly 
by TOE. Just for fun I checked it out. Do you know 
what the division G3 sleeps in according to TOE? A 
cottin-pickin’ puptent! They must have had a lot of 
‘em left over from the Spanish-American War. 

“I've seen the Old Man go from second lieutenant 
to bird colonel in this battle group and he still ain't 
got a decent place to sit when he wants to estimate 
the situation—according to TOE, that is. Of course, 
we built him a good trailer and everything. But you 
just wait! Some IG will tell us we got to get rid of 
the trailer, and some medic will tell us we can’t haul 
the latrine box on the kitchen truck. 

“The funny thing about it is that you could go down 
to Sears and Roebuck and for the same money buy 
the finest set of campin’ equipment in the world. Some- 
body sure fumbled the ball—” 


Tue PENTAGON 
Washington 25, D. C. 
March 1959 
Dear Sergeant Opps: 

Tommy wrote me about the conversation you had 
with him re garding the battle group CP. 

How about sending me a few facts and figures and 
sketches? I'll buck them over to R&D. Everybody else 
around here is selling papers, so I guess I might as 
well try to sell one myself. 

Regards, 
/s/ JOHN W. THOMAS 
/t/ JOHN W. THOMAS 
Lieutenant General, USA 
p.s. Sometimes this Army beats hell out of me too. 
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U.S. Navy's new 
hunter- killer 
turbocopter 





The Navy’s new turbine-pow- 
ered HSS-2 helicopter, developed 
by Sikorsky Aircraft, is this coun- 
try’s newest anti-submarine weap- 
ons system, the first helicopter that 
can both search out and destroy 
enemy undersea craft. 

This versatile helicopter, with 
modifications, is also ideally suited 
for troop, cargo, and rescue opera- 
tions of other U.S. military services. 

The HSS-2 features a boat hull 
and can operate from land, ship- 
board, water, ice, snow, mud or 
tundra. Twin turbine engines, each 
rated at 1050 shp, give it superior 
range, speed and payload. 

Improved submarine detection 


equipment and an advanced navi- 
gation system developed jointly by 
the Navy and Sikorsky, combined 
with anti-icing equipment for the 
rotor assembly and automatic sta- 
bilization equipment, make the 
HSS-2 an integrated weapon sys- 
tem capable of around-the-clock 
all-weather operation. 

Now in production, the HSS-2 
is Sikorsky’s second boat-hulled 
turbocopter. It joins a family of 
Sikorsky helicopters whose service 
is unequaled in military and com- 
mercial operations throughout the 
world. SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT, 
Stratford, Connecticut. A division 
of United Aircraft Corporation. 








DEAS about how to use new weapons of war have 


almost always lagged behind the development of the 
weapons. Mechanical invention is a revolutionary proc 
ess while military applications and implications ot 
change evolve gradually and: customarily retain tradi 
tional doctrines that are rooted in successes and failures 
of the past 

The present era is illustrative of this. Today we have 
the capability of building weapons that are devastating 
beyond any rational purpose and which pose grave prob 
lems of restraint. But at the same time it is possible to 
assert that the most important influence of nuclear fire 
power on future war has been largely disregarded. We 
are not forthrightly facing up to the impact of these 
weapons on man himself. In our preoccupation with 
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the influence of nuclear firepower on military weapons 
systems, organization, planning, tactics and combat sup 
port we are disregarding the human element. 

In this article I shall limit myself to some of these 
profound changes in so far as they relate to human 
beings on the men who fight and on the men who 
actively command or support the fighters. Controversial 
ideas will be deliberately introduced in an effort to insure 
that our consideration of new patterns of war includes 
the potentialities of the man along with those of the 
machine. My theme, in short, is that the aggregation of 
logically unrelated and disjointed pieces—the products 
ol history, accident, technology and art—that we call 
combat can be ordered and understood as a set of ra- 
tional principles only by placing man at the focus of 
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Lt. Col. JOHN L. FINAN 


the problem. General Maxwell D. Taylor stated this 
most clearly when he said: “The awesome arsenals of 
modern weapons have as their sole purpose the exten- 
sion and strengthening of [man’s] arm for the purpose 
of imposing his will on the enemy.” 


ey limiting approach to the man-machine relation- 
ship assumes that man is perfect, and consequently 
fails to recognize his limitations, making allowances for 
them. From another extreme man is viewed as an un- 
wanted source of error, thus introducing his limita- 
tions as an unproved assumption, before determining 
and fully using his capabilities. In a more moderate 


perspective, the future Army’s organization and oper- 
ations should be generated from its mission under the 
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projected conditions of battle, as whatever is required 
to make maximum use of human capabilities. Major 
policies and decisions relating to the human component 
of the man-machine system must stem from the nature 
of the missions and tasks which confront the Army in 
pursuing its objectives, not from whatever residual 
human functions we have to tolerate in order to com- 
pensate for deficiencies in hardware. 

We assume as background that the Army’s mission 

during the next decade will be essentially that of deter- 
ring aggression short of global war; and failing this, of 
gaining the postwar objectives for which the war is 
waged. According to the concept presently widely held, 
battles in this war would be characterized by wide dis- 
persion and great mobility. It is said that these condi- 
tions are imposed mainly by the possibility of the em- 
ployment of nuclear fires. This thinking assumes a 
capability for waging sustained combat under either 
nuclear or nuclear-free conditions. On the battlefield, 
the classical linear front would be replaced by small, 
semi-independent battle groups deployed in depth. 
These dispersed units would operate in concert by 
means of highly efficient transportation, intelligence, 
communications, and logistical systems. 

To insure that this concept is not merely workable, 
but that it is decisively more effective than anything 
a potential enemy can oppose to it, requires reconsid- 
eration of the entire range of human factors: man- 
weapons systems engineering, available manpower, per- 
sonnel selection and assignment, training, indoctrina- 
tion, motivation and morale, and leadership. 

If the new concept is to be evaluated from the stand- 
point of human factors prior to its actual use, we must 
assume certain criteria. All the several yardsticks com- 
monly employed for this purpose are important only 
in so far as they contribute to the single crucial meas- 
ure: the estimated ratio of the combat output of the 
U.S. Army to that of its most powerful potential enemy. 

This criterion, however obvious, is by no means al- 
ways honored in practice either in high national coun- 
cils where budgets are allocated or at headquarters 
which, for example, prescribe standards of training 
proficiency. Yet dollar costs, personnel time, safety, and 
other factors can be accurately weighed only in relation 
to the fundamental consideration of how, 
ence to any particular military function or product, we 
compare with the enemy. With few exceptions absolute 
standards of proficiency or of efficiency mean nothing. 
Perfection as a standard can be justified—apart from its 
possible value as an emotional appeal—only on the as- 
sumption of infinite time and limitless manpower re- 


with refer 


sources. 

A realistic evaluation of new concepts, particularly 
as they bear on our own and the enemy’s human factors, 
requires considerably more knowledge of enemy capa 
bilities than we have had in the past. The hard facts 
of v astly supe rior mé anpower, and the estimates of man 
material ratios. offer onlv a vz gue outline of enemy po- 
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tential. Aspects of the Soviet soldier as a member of his 
society, his ingrained attitudes which deflate the value 
of human life, his peasant’s capacity to endure hard- 
ship and primitive living, his indifferent reliance on 
‘repetition psychology” as a method of learning—the 
strengths and weaknesses of all of these must be evalu- 
ated. The Soviet soldier's discipline is rigid, but how 
strong are his grievances? He may be skilled at im- 
provising, but does he have individual initiative? Does 
his fear of the consequences of defeat work to our ad- 
vantage or disadvantage? Particularly under conditions 
of nuclear war, we need to know the answers to ques- 
tions like these if we are to compare our potential out- 
put to that of the Soviet Union. 


Man-weapons systems engineering 


We have noted that vastly increased firepower basi- 
cally determines the broad configuration of the system 
into which the components and functions of combat 
must be fitted. The configuration of the future battle- 
field, with its staggered tactical units dispersed in great 
depth, is presumably a “minimax” solution to the prob- 
lem of reducing vulnerability to enemy fire while fully 

utilizing our own firepower. 

It can be assumed that the technical training re- 
quired for employing the weapons and machines of fu- 
ture war will be complex and difficult. More reliance 
will have to be placed on the soldier's individual ability 
to react properly and effectively under complex, isolated, 
independent situations. 

When we have identified the difficulties which may 
arise out of these situations we can remedy them by 
adapting the machine to the man. To reduce lag time, 
systems must be devised that will forecast training re- 
quirements generated by the introduction of new weap- 
ons. 


The human being’s vulnerability as well as his limi- 
tations have suggested to some that we should enshrine 
complete automation of our weapons systems. However, 
at some point on the increasing curve of mechanization 
the “saving” from the reduced function of the human 
operator begins to be outweighed by the high cost of 
selecting and training the skilled soldiers who are re- 
quired to operate and maintain such complex systems. 
Even more grave than the heavy penalty for making 
weapons and support systems too complex i is the serious 
imbalance in the qualitative distribution of manpower 
among the combat and technical branches. We can 
make a rational decision to increase degree of automa- 
tion only when we can demonstrate that the potential 
gain exceeds the cost in available high-efficiency men, 
for that is where the supply is sharply limited. We must 
consider simplifying certain systems; we must arrest the 
momentum toward automation, unless such systems 
can be clearly justified as more than nice to have. When 
rapid mobilization becomes vital, the extension of train- 
ing time to compensate for the short supply of skills 


provides no solution. 
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We can achieve effective control under conditions of 
extreme mobility only through commensurate advances 
in communications. Success on the nuclear battlefield 
places an increased premium on acquisition, process- 
ing, and communicating information. Increased _fire- 
power forces development of systems for sensing, proc- 
essing, and transmitting information which yield new 
orders of sensitivity, range, and speed. Again, however, 
the purpose of these devices should be to extend the 
capacities of a human being without supplanting him. 
Perception of patterns—the stage of interpretation of 
data—remains almost exclusively a human function. 
The translation of information into intelligence re- 
quires a human operator at the central point in the 
system. It is a good guess that transformation of data 
into action alternatives will not see any reduction in 
the number or complexity of decisions which face the 
commander. We cannot foresee that any communica- 
tions system, even when fully exploited, will be com- 
pletely self-operated. Perception, collation, judgment, 
and decision remain functions of the human operator. 


Available manpower 

Nuclear weapons in themselves can present the illu- 
sion of offering the possibility of reducing the human 
element required in war by replacing manpower with 
no consequent loss of massed firepower. However, 
much as we might prefer to work in terms of “skim- 
ming the cream” rather than mass training, at present 
such an approach offers only limited opportunity be- 
cause of the great disparity between our forces and the 
masses of enemy manpower. 

Furthermore, the enemy's option to select, as op- 
portunity offers, either nuclear or nuclear-free attack 
means that in the future, battle will retain all the com- 
plex functions of conventional war as these are re- 
arrayed by the employment, or threat of employment, 
of incredibly powerful destructive weapons. The neces- 
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The advantages of 


the “Army way” 
over civilian ways 
can't be taken 


for granted 


sity for a single system to be adaptable to two different 
types of combat must be solved by the full elimination, 
in one way or another, of incompatible factors; com- 
promise solutions which permit degradation at one sys- 
tem by the other, will not work. 

Here is a representative problem: How can mo- 
bilization plans be efficiently managed so as to include 
possibilities of either an all-out war which would de- 
pend on forces in being, or of a limited war which al- 
lows more time for building a reserve force? One thing 
is apparent in either event: more rapid methods of train- 
ing without loss in proficiency are vitally necessary. 

An approach to the need for fast mobilization lies in 
the direction of promoting the transition from a civilian 
to a military environment. As in the planned conver- 
sion of the means of production to military needs, more 
effort might be exerted in employing more available ci- 
vilian skills in the Army. While we have done much in 
this respect, particularly in technical specialties, there 
remains the question of whether optimum use is being 

made of the civilian skills of men entering the Army. 

An expanded application of this approach lies in pre 
training or pre-orienting civilians in order to make avail- 
able certain skills in the event of mobilization. Ex 
amples are broad indoctrination in civil defense matters, 
extensive programs of first-aid training, surveys of 
needed foreign language skills and stepped-up instruc- 
tion in these languages. 
there is much to be said for a direct 
effort to create and foster a military environment which 
facilitates the transition from citizen to soldier. That is, 
to eliminate elements of Army life that are unneces- 
sarily different from the civilian environment. The 
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Furthermore, 


policy that gives rise to the drafted soldier's gripe, 
“There's the right way, the wrong way, and the Army 
way, * doubtless. produces valid gains in uniformity and 
the morale that may go with distinctive unit pe rform 
ance. Nevertheless, the possibility that such special 
procedures may slow up the time it takes to train the 
soldier cannot be ignored when we are faced with the 
need for accelerated mobilization. 

Training time spent in unlearning civilian habits and 
inculcating different, though not necessarily better, de- 
tailed procedures in militarily nonessential activities 
may be a luxury we can no longer await or afford. For 
ex xample, the advantage of learning a new set of driv 
ing procedures or traffic direction “signals for military 
vehicles may be questioned. Along this line, an ex 
amination of the entire military setting, including the 
highly differentiated use of language and symbols, 
might profits ibly be re-e€x xamined for conspicuous niceties 
that cannot demonstrably 
freight.” 
increasing recognition, 


be shown to “pay their 
An example of progress in this direction is the 
in Army ROTC training, of 
the necessity for emphasizing academic courses and les 
sening direct milit: iry requirements. 

The exploitation of militarily desirable individual 
differences that come ready- made from the base of our 
democratic society—if this can be accomplished where 
conformity under combat conditions ji is essential to sur- 
vival—would help solve the mobilization problem by 
promoting the transition from civilian to soldier. Per 
haps even more important, it would yield a more versa 
tile soldier to pit against the ‘ ‘mechanical” troops of a 
totalitarian enemy. It should be added, however, that 
few men who have commanded troops will view this 
as an easily attainable goal. 


Selection and assignment 

In the independent actions of small, flexible, highly 
mobile, widely dispersed battle groups of the future, 
effective performance will require soldiers who can 
use the most complex weapons and equipment, and 
who can react swiftly under extreme stress. Increas 
ingly sensitive devices for personnel selection must be 
developed to identify individual aptitudes suited to the 
new weapons, and personal characteristics that can 
withstand the emotional stresses of the new type of 
combat. 

The necessity for strongly integrated groups func 
tioning as semi independe nt combined-arms teams sug 
gests the importance of developing methods for select 
ing, during the earliest possible phase of training, men 
who can weak together, cooperatively. Packet assign- 
ment, including re spl: cement, to take full advantage of 
group coherence as a Me 1jOr contributor to esprit may be 
desirable. The difficulty of integrating men into teams, 
and that of articulating teams within larger units, are 
generally considered to require even more skill and 
effort than that of training individual soldiers. This 
concept has been used effectively in Nike as well as 
in other types of training, where the personnel of a 
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In informing the 


soldier of what 


he must expect if 


captured, we must 
also give him 
constructive hints 
about how to 
resist the captor’s 


pressures on him 


unit are selected and trained in a packet on schedules 
that allow courses to be completed as equipment be- 
comes available. 

The problems of boredom currently encountered at 
isolated posts are likely to be exaggerated i in the future. 
For surveillance troops, such as operators of scanning 
devices, the problem of maintaining constant vigilance 
under monotonous conditions will be difficult. The par- 
ticular qualities of leadership as well as the specific 
factors which prevent deterioration of morale and efh- 
ciency in isolated and monotonous conditions remain 
to be identified and controlled by selection or training, 
or both. 


Training 

In dispersed operations small-unit leaders must to a 
greater extent act on their own initiative. Even the in- 
dividual soldier will need to be trained to operate by 
himself. Training, therefore, should stress independent 
operations by onal units in varied situations, and these 
should include decision- type exercises involving judg- 
ment by small-unit leaders. 

In order to rapidly and effectively meet the new 
conditions, the logistical tail must be cropped. ‘Troops 
must be able to operate for extended periods, over long 
distances, with minimum support. Austerity—which 
means the barest of creature comforts—will be the rule, 
along with more stress on physical conditioning. We 
must compete with an enemy whose skill at primitive 
living is all but first nature. For that reason basic train- 
ing should include intensive work and, where possible, 
experience in living off the land and in other aspects 
of survival methods. 

Map reading, use of the compass, close combat, and 
vastly improved patrolling practices are related subjects 
which may receive more stress during basic training. 
Training in guerrilla tactics for semi-independent units 
over extended areas would appear a primary need. 
Knowledge of terrain, road nets, and other cultural 
features, as well as of the area’s natives, is indispensable. 

In order to reduce the uncertainty of the hectic and 
unstructured battle situations engendered by an enemy's 
extreme mobility we may require pre- rehearsed tactical 
plays that can ‘be instantly executed. To meet their 
purpose, these actions must be few, simple to learn 
and perform, and capable of extensive recombination. 
They must meet the entire range of enemy tactics and, 
most important, be masked against enemy intelligence. 
It is possible that development of models for these plays 
could be aided by the application of the mathematics 
of game theory to representative tactical situations. In 
cusion of some of the key principles of this powerful 
mathematical tool in the training of officers should not 
be left entirely out of consideration. 

Rapid shifting of men and weapons over a battle- 
field will be an urgent requirement. Extreme mobility 
that is unhindered by land or air interference, by 
weather or darkness, under any climatic condition, is 
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needed. Although organization and weapons make 


flexibility and mobility possible, perhaps those char- 
acteristics are even more basically a state of mind, an 
attitude toward the employment of the tools of combat. 


Considerably more training in night fighting and in 
maneuvering under obscured conditions would seem 
appropriate. In the more fluid conditions of the nuclear 
battlefield, the varied problems of operating in poor 
illumination assume a new importance. For example, 
adequate fire-control measures for the rifle squad whose 
members cannot see one another; a realistic idea of 
sensory capabilities for target detection; skill in using 
infrared and other eye aids at night; difficulties of 
night orientation and map reading; possible problems 
in coordinating illumination and fire between vehicles. 
- night combat may be at- 
tributed in part to an exaggerated effect of the same 
phenomena that engender fear and anxiety during day- 
time combat: conditions which disrupt the habits which 
enable a soldier to cope with danger. Training which 
enables soldiers to consider darkness an ally instead of 
an enemy strengthens the hand of the commander seek- 
ing maximum flexibility and mobility. 


The disorganizing effects of 


The danger of capture appears to be increased dur- 
ing conditions of high flexibility and fluid formations. 
Whatever morale benefit may be derived from refusing 
to believe that American soldiers will surrender must 
be balanced, carefully and objectively, against the pos- 
sibility that an appropriate capture indoctrination 
might, in certain conditions, serve a more useful pur- 
pose. Such a doctrine might stress the duty of contin- 
uing the fight and maintaining the initiative even dur- 
ing captivity. The process of informing the soldier of 
what he must expect from capture could be used to 
give him positive guidance in how to resist a captor’s 
pressures—to teach him methods of escape and survival, 
ways of covertly harassing and hampering the enemy, 
the importance of personal hygiene, the urgent need to 
retain group cohesiveness and mutual concern among 
fellow prisoners, and above all, the urgent necessity 
for an unflagging will to survive. The infantry recruit 
is not merely inoculated against enemy fire. He is also 
trained to protect himself against it by fighting back. 
The development of a similar positive approach to the 
hazards of capture 
sideration. 


is worthy of most serious con- 

The pattern of nuclear combat places the highest 
premium on concealing positions, activities, and inten- 
As terrain loses its value for 
protection, camouflage, cover, and concealment assume 
Advances in range and sen 
sitiveness of surveillance systems suggest re-evaluation 
of our current security training. 


tions from the enemy. 


an even more critical role. 


Basic training in first aid might profitably stress 
treatment of burns and abrasions. Ministering to great 
numbers of casualties resulting from newer chemical 
and biological weapons will require further and more 


complex training. Unless we build up confidence in 
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our ability to cope with disaster situations, the deterio- 
ration of behavior resulting from shattered morale would 
greatly exaggerate the degree of disaster. 


Indoctrination 


Indoctrination, which deals with redirection of atti- 
tudes, poses a far subtler problem than improvement 
of learning and skills. The burden which is thrust on 
reorientation of men’s points of view and values by the 
conditions of the future is likely to be heavy and criti- 
cal. 

Under threat of nuclear war, only the national ob- 
jective of imposing our will on the enemy remains con- 
stant; to avert the possibility of mutual annihilation 
the contributory objectives become more limited. Para- 
doxically, attack is 
to make war more explicitly the psychological problem 
of curbing the 


the effect of the threat of nuclear 


enemy's aggression rather than the 
physical one of destroying him and his means of wag- 
ing war. “Unconditional surrender,” 
torical frequency, is seen in the perspective of nuclear 
threat to be a highly important but nonetheless spe- 
cialized kind of war. As fighters of limited wars, lead- 
ers from the highest units to the lowest must be pre- 
pared, without sacrificing in the slightest their lethal 
potential, to exploit alternative means of bringing an 


enemy to his knees. 


despite its his- 


One such means is a considerably expanded and more 
effective sy stem of psychological warfare. Without any 
sacrifice of the kill-or-be-killed doctrine, our troops 
must, though understanding the limited objectives of 
the mission, be prepared to influence civilian and mili 
tary populations by means other than the force of arms 
when such other means are feasible. 

The new training must emphasize why it is that 
broad and overriding political factors impose restraints 
on the war effort. It must be understood why the pur- 
suit of an enemy beyond some future Yalu would de- 
feat the broad objective for which we strive. Scarcely 
less important than the fighter’s tactical and technical 
skills will be his knowledge of the enemy soldier and 
of his civilian background—his language, his local ways, 
his political, social and cultural characteristics, his hu- 
man vulnerabilities. Teaching these skills- 
portant, indoctrinating troops effectively in the re- 
straints on aggression required by prosecuting the 
limited 
ordinarily difficult task in changing human attitudes. 


more im- 


wars- appears to be an essential if extra 

The destructiveness of nuclear weapons forces new 
applications of the fundamental principle of offensive 
action. 


field—formations dispersed over W ide areas -reflects the 


The basic configuration of the nuclear battle 


increased vulnerability to the new order of magnitude 
of firepower. | hus, the orthodox doctrine of defense as 
an expedient to be adopted only as a last measure may 
require reassessment. A revised doctrine might move 
toward obliteration of a sharp distinction between the 


offensive and the defensive. The new attitudes could 
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The speed of 
obsolescence of 
tactical methods may 


exceed that of 


the newer weapons 


and machines 


point to the similarity of objective in both phases of 
battle: to bend the enemy to our will will be making 
him pay a price disproportion: itely higher than ours. 

It seems reasonable that, without loss of aggressive 
motivation, troops can be taught that fighting to raise 
the enemy's losses and fighting to reduce your own are 
merely the two sides of the same coin. In any case, if 
their anticipations are not to be frustrated and their 
morale shattered, our troops must accept the view that 
there is nothing inherently degrading or un-American 
Casualties must not be need 
lessly suffered by holding onto a piece of real estate 
that has little importance for the objectives of a fluid 
battle. 


about defensive combat. 


One inescapable effect of nuclear weapons, even if 
limited to “tactical use,” is the vastly increased casualty 
rate. To avoid bewilderment and possibly panic during 
large scale devastation, troops must be conditioned to 
respond with a cold-blooded attitude. In marked con- 
trast to the values of the American culture will be the 
necessity to apportion limited medical aid, not to those 
casualties in greatest need, but to those who have the 
best chance of regaining their effectiveness as fighters. 
Such a fundamental shift in values will require radical 
reindoctrination. 

Because periods of active combat are likely to be 
more intermittent than is the case with linear tactics, 
battle fatigue and related anxiety conditions may in 
some ways be lessened. Conversely, the possibility of 
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attack from any direction, including the vertical, could 
result in greatly increased anxieties about being cut off 
or surrounded. Conditioning troops to withstand mul- 
tilateral attack from any direction could pose special in- 
doctrination problems. 


Motivation and morale 


Many of the problems already discussed bear on 
morale and motivation. In particular we need to think 
about the outstanding requirement imposed by the nu- 
clear battlefield for that kind of motivation which fosters 
independence of action and self-reliance on the part of 
the individual soldier. It is in this very area of personal 
action that the greatest differential between a demo 
cratic and a totalitarian state can be considered to exist. 
It would indeed be wasteful if this great potential ad- 
vantage of our manpower were treated as a fault which 
must be corrected before military training can be effec- 
tively begun. To my knowledge little evidence can be 
marshalled in support of the doctrine that the recruit 
must be “shocked out of his civilian individuality” in 
order to be reconstituted as a soldier. Ideally, our demo- 
cratic society would be exploited as a base of superior 
manpower to overcome the enemy's overwhelmingly 
greater numbers. 

Our soldier of the future must be able to improvise, 
and be resilient and resourceful in the face of the un- 
expected. We can question whether these characteris- 
tics, vitally important in the new type of combat, can 
be satisfactorily developed by training and environment 
which enforce maximum conformity (“the Army in- 
sists on perfection, even in little things” ) in behaviors 
which often have little apparent bearing on military 
goals. The view that unvarying obedience in combat 
can be assured only by requiring maximum conformity 
in garrison, is an assumption based on tenuous psy- 
chological foundations. It is not a proved fact. Every 
way must be found to develop the disciplined behavior 
which is a combat essential. We must take pains to 
develop it without diminishing the potential for in- 
dividual initiative which so many future occasions are 
likely to demand. 

The prospect of ever-increasing amounts of complex 
technical training also raises a motivational question. 
It is easier, and hence commoner, in mass training to 
use punishment rather than reward as a motivating in 
fluence. Punishment can be counted upon to draw 
much the same reaction from everyone. Rewards, to be 
effective, often have to be adjusted to fit the individual. 
However, anxiety which develops under threat of pun- 
ishment tends to keep the learner from effectiv ely link- 
ing his thoughts together under an integrated purpose. So 
punishment, under many conditions, becomes less and 
less effective as motivation, as the problems to be solv ed 
become more difficult. The necessity for acquiring com- 
plex skills and know ledge, for new applications and in 
ventive solutions, will he greatly increased by conditions 
of future battle. Another possible gain w hich must be 
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weighed in is the effect that use of reward in prefer- 
ence to punishment as motivation might have on facili- 
tating the transition from citizen to soldier. For prob- 
ably one of the most striking psychological differences 
between the civilian and military settings is the relative 
emphasis on these two modes of exercising control of 
behavior. The “order of magnitude” gains which could 
result from the full exploitation of human motives ar- 
gue against an arbitrary rejection of such an innovation 
as “impossible.” 

Granted that the demands made on the human rela- 
tions skills of officers would, in terms of current capa- 
bilities, be excessive, these new reservoirs to be har- 
nessed hold promise of a step-up in human energies as 
great as that of the atom over TNT. It is in this area 
of motivation, if anywhere in the range of human 
factors, that currently limited conceptions of what is 

“humanly possible” must be broken, and new and pow- 
erful advances sought for controlling men. 


Leadership 

The concept of control—the direction and supervision 
of men by their leader from the inception of the mission 
to its completion—will have to be modified in the face 
of possible nuclear combat. The changes in organiza- 
tion and functions forced by conditions of future bat- 
tle, particularly the increased span of control, impose 
increased demands on leadership. Combat units must 
be able to operate for prolonged periods with minimum 
supervision and support by higher headquarters. With 
the increased complexity ‘that can be assumed to re- 
sult from extremely rapid and mobile operations, even 
with projected improvements in intelligence and com- 
munications, the burden of decision will indeed be 
heavy. Also, under the mobile- forces concept, units 
must function under “mission type,” or even fragmen- 
tary, orders which do not provide detailed instruction 
or information. Junior leaders, who inevitably have a 
minimum of combat experience, must learn to think 
in terms of strategical and tactical concepts far broader 
than the largely technical considerations that have, in 
the past, been their major responsibility. 

Training for such leaders will, in turn, be broadened. 
General methods and principles will be emphasized, 
rather than specialized techniques and content. The 
reason for this is that in the future the obsolescence 
rate of particular tactical methods is likely to exceed 
even that of specialized weapons. It may be asked 
whether any training system which, by centralizing 
responsibility, denies emerging leaders opportunities 
for making decisions, is suitable preparation for future 
battle. 

The very number and complexity of problems to be 
encountered in future combat may well argue for more 
explicit discipline in decision- -making as developed in 
formal courses in statistics and psychology. Contrasted 
with other functions which can be done by machines, 
decision-making is, and is likely to remain, a uniquely 
human contribution to the prosecution of war. 
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The commander's experience and intuition are still 
the key to battle success. It does not follow, though, 
that valid guides and principles of leadership cannot 
be formulated and communicated as scientific principles. 
For example, studies have shown that the effective 
leader clearly and consistently weighs performance in 
arriving at reward and punishment; that he uses pun- 
ishment instructively and for motivational failure. A 
more basic understanding of the parameters of leader- 
ship and their interrelations, as they are revealed by 
scientific attack on the problem, is a prime require- 
ment. 


SCIENTIFIC rather than a “crash” analysis of the 

human-factor needs imposed by future combat rests 
on the possibility of constructing a theoretical model of 
military operations. Beginning with the objective of a 
military system, designed to render an enemy's will 
ineffective, the primary requisites would be deduced 
from the nature of man and the conditions of battle. 
As a first guess, potency (firepower), flexibility, mo 
bility, invulnerability and responsiveness to control are 
some of the characteristics which might be included in 
a set of factors (parameters) in terms of which all com- 
bat could be subsumed and interpreted. 

We shall be in a position to generate, from the com- 
binations and interactions of these properties which 
determine the functioning of the system (tactics), the 
desiderata of the man-machine components only when 
the concept has been developed along some such lines. 
In any specified set of conditions, what requirements 
are implied by each of these characteristics for the 
human component? in his selection? training and in- 
doctrination? his relations of superiority and subordi- 
nation? his motivation and morale? and the adaptation 
of machines to his efficient use? If, for example, the 
potency factor is increased, what changes induced into 
the system have implications for these aspects of the 
human component? 

Since requirements are never entirely compatible, 
optimum points must be determined, for a particular 
purpose, and under a given set of conditions. For ex- 
ample, how much mobility can we afford, under the 
circumstances, to trade for a desired increment of gain 
in invulnerability? How much of a loss in flexibility 
can we tolerate to increase responsiveness by a given 
degree? Each of the major options posed by the system 
is objectiv ely evaluated in terms of the risks, gains and 
losses in the output which the system is designed to 
accomplish. 

Finally, criteria for evaluating would be implicit in 
the concepts of the system. Terms such as “flexibility,” 
“mobility,” “responsiveness,” and others, would assume 
new meaning not merely as verbalisms, but as definable 
operations which can be used to test new organization 
and tactics. The concepts of combat and man’s role 
in it would finally become capable of verification and, 
with this, intuition and prophecy yield to understand- 
ing and prediction. 
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Vertol selected to build new 2-3 ton transport helicopter 


SHAS A SAS AIS 


Vertol has been selected by the U.S. Army to develop a new 2-3 ton capacity heli- 
copter, destined to write a new page in the mobility book of today’s fast striking forces. 
This multi-turbine powered vehicle (Army designation the YHC-1B Chinook) is a 
growth version of the company-developed Vertol 107 family prototype. 


The all-weather, day-night YHC-1B will be capable of performing such varied 
missions as redeployment, reinforcement, attack and pursuit. In a logistical role, the 
aircraft could transport missiles, nuclear warheads and general cargo, and evacuate 
casualties. Its unobstructed 30-foot long payload compartment, with a straight-in 
rear loading ramp that can be left partiallyor completely open or removed entirely to 
transport extra-length cargo, speeds the entry and discharge of men and materiel .. . 
and facilitates in-flight parachute or free-drop delivery for special missions. 


The YHC-1B will not only be able to air-lift tactical units capable of completing 
assigned combat missions, but provide vitally needed mobility within the combat zone. 
This mobility is requisite in the concept of limited conflicts and, in addition, provides 
an important offensive and defensive weapon against nuclear attack. In a nuclear 
situation, the YHC-1B could provide the means for the prompt concentration of 
troops for attack and their equally rapid dispersion to negate effective retaliation. 


All the proved advantages of tandem-rotor helicopters as pioneered by Vertol, will 
be inherent in this newest Army air vehicle. Large center of gravity range that 
permits indiscriminate seating and regrouping in flight » Low rotor downwash veloc- 
ity * Excellent towing characteristics > Rotors high on airframe to permit landing in 
wooded terrain + Excellent hovering characteristics under varied conditions * Pilot 
seats low in airframe for ease in judging clearances * Easy maintenance. 


Vertol’s years of research in the VTOL-STOL field, personified in the YHC-1B, 
assure our Pentomic army the mobility, speed, flexibility and freedom from terrain 
that are among the nation’s most potent weapons in preventing aggression. 


Engineers: Join Vertol’s advanced engineering team 


Aircraft Corporation. 


MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
SUBSIDIARIES: ALLIED RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, VERTOL AIRCRAFT CO. (Canada) LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONT 
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TRAINING AIDS THAT 
SNAP, SNARL and ROAR 


LIEUTENANT DANDRIDGE M. MALONE 


RAINING aids are useful, important, sometimes sim- 

ple and sometimes complex. But I hazard the assertion 
that only the Infantry School's Ranger Department 
Florida cz amp has aids that snarl, snap, bite and roar. 

These “training aids” are used in survival instruction 
for Ranger students, Air Force pilots, Naval Aviation 
cadets, Boy Scouts, and others who are taught to eat 
them, or to avoid being eaten by them. 

Procurement is the most difficult problem and not 
because of contractual problems with production agen- 
cies. Wild pigs, skunks, raccoons, wildcats and rabbits 
have to be trapped or, better still, hunted, chased, run 
down, and grabbed. Skunks require special skills not 
listed in the MOS catalog. The hunter must approach 
cautiously, using a poncho like a bull fighter’s cape to 
ward off the “polecat’s” CBR agents. Then at the Mo- 
ment of Truth he must discard his poncho and in a 
desperate, all-out Junge seize the skunk’s tail. To a 
skunk, this resembles a Chinese headlock in reverse, 
and renders him helpless, unable to fire. 

Reptiles are found in deep swamps and sluggish 
rivers along the Gulf Coast. Snakes, which usually 
feed at night, are either grabbed or caught with a 
noosed stick, depending upon their dental structure. A 
large alligator snapping turtle (80 to 90 pounds) is 
best caught by first attracting him with a powerful 
hunter’s lamp. He will remain ‘mactionless on the stream 
bottom for a short time, wondering why the night was 
so short. Meanwhile, a swimmer slips over the boat's 
side, takes a deep breath, and drops quietly to the bot- 
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tom. Like a good Ranger, he approaches out of the dark- 
ness and into his objective’s rear. Pre-attack reconnais- 
sance must be thorough. The business end of this rep- 
tile can shatter a one-inch board or a three-quarter-inch 
finger and bone. “Grab hold and hang on’—and the 
washtub-sized turtle is pushed, pulled and guided to 
the surface. Those in the boat execute a maneuver 
which resembles a combination of boat drill and Stand 
By to Repel Boarders as the turtle comes on board. 

Alligators require less work but more brute force. At 
night, he eyes, when caught in the beam of the lamp, 
resemble red reflectors. The boat is paddled silently to 
within six or eight feet. The hickory-sapling pole 
reaches out and gently eases its steel-cable noose around 
the curious alligator’s head and neck. As the noose 
tightens, the alligator, short on brains but long on 
strength, realizes it’s time to move out, and heads for 
other parts. 

Noose pole, boat and Ranger instructors follow at 
speed determined by the alligator’s size and the strength 
of the rowers, who backwater furiously. Sooner or later 
the pond lizard is pulled to the surface—roaring, snort- 
ing and snapping, tail lashing like a whip. Water flies 
everywhere, occupants of the boat fall or get knocked 
overboard. Ev entually someone gets another noose 
around the snout and the alligator is pulled ashore 
where his legs are tied over his back. 

The powerful tail—six to eight inches thick and four 
or five feet long—is still a hazard. Its lash can knock 
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UNCONVENTIONAL AIDS GET UNCONVENTIONAL TREATMENT. 
Loving care for an ailing diamondback rattler (opposite page); 
penicillin for an infected alligator (above); and chow call for 
old “One Eye," the Ranger camp's alligator mascot (right). 


a man down. Recently, an unsuspecting hunter stood 
with his back to a big 11-foot alligator. With almost 
blinding speed, the long tail whipped through the air. 
Luckily, only the tip connected. The seat of the hunter's 
trousers was torn out and what it had covered carried 
a wide black-and-blue stripe. 


EEDING is a problem. Snakes must have mice, frogs, 

lizards, eggs, small birds, and minnows. Some species 
will eat only certain foods. The spreading adder must 
have toad frogs. The coral snake feeds almost exclu- 
sively on the tantilla, a small burrowing snake. The 
big Eastern diamondback rattlesnake prefers small rab 
bits and mice but more often than not refuses to eat 
at all. At such times a mixture of hamburger, eggs and 
cod-liver oil is forced down his throat through a rubber 
tube. He doesn’t care for this service and must be held 
during the process. 

Alligators are generally fed fish and liver. Curiously, 
they must also have a certain amount of rocks and small 
pine knots to aid digestion. Fur-bearing animals eat al- 
most anything. Raccoons prefer sardines, while skunks 
are fond of eggs. 

With a hundred-odd inhabitants in Survival House, 
some are bound to develop various ills and incur cer 
tain injuries. Snakes, for example, are susceptible to 
certain mouth diseases and alligators must fight peri- 
odically to determine who is Bull of the Herd. 

During late summer, many of the animals bring 
forth their young, or earlier-laid eggs hatch in the in- 
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cubator. Often, midwife services are required because 
of close quarters. 

All these conditions combine to make the maintenance 
of these training-aids unique in the Army. Not long 
ago, a 12-foot alligator got a large hambone stuck in 
his throat. For all ‘his roaring and head-shaking, it re 
mained there. Roped like a steer, he was pulled out on 


the bank and trussed securely. A handler held out a 


four-inch log, which he immediately bit into. Jaws and 
log were 


thus holding the jaws 
open. While three or four men straddled back and tail, 
\ shot ol 


penicillin completed the treatment. In another instance 


then tied together, 
another reached in and removed the bone. 


five-foot rattler had a severe mouth infection. The 
entire mouth was sterilized with antiseptic and painted 
with merthiolate solution and, again, a small shot of 
penicillin. 

These unique training aids have two primary uses 
in Ranger training. Exhibited alive to the student, they 
represent practically all the wildlife he will encounter 
as he trains in the vast uninhabited swamplands of the 
Florida Ranger Camp. Secondly, many of the species, 
killed, cle ine d and cooke d, constitute the stude nts main 
dish in a typical survival meal. Whether looked at or 
chewed on, these training aids do their share to make 


Ranger training the best and most realistic in the Army 
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moo oooorr ern ee 


Master Sergeant RUSSELL K. HAIGHT 


E can no longer boast that ours is a nation of marks- 

men. It hasn't been for some time. A company-sized 
unit that can qualify a majority of its men on the rifle 
range, with more than a third earning Expert, is ex- 
ceptional. In international competition, for more than 
a decade teams of our best military and civilian marks- 
men have failed to win, or even to make a creditable 
showing. During our last combat experience it was com- 
mon practice to call down mortar or artillery fire to 
take out groups of two or three enemy when these tar- 
gets were well within rifle range. There is no evidence 
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vary 1958 and “The Bridges at Kotli'’ (November 1958). 
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Recipe for Marksmen: 


FIRST TRAIN 
THE COACH 


to support the belief that we will do better in the future. 


Certainly the problem has not gone unnoticed. We 
have placed increased stress on the importance of marks- 
manship in our training. Now we have better courses 
of fire, better instruction, improved weapons. Each 
year we provide new opportunities for beginners to 
enter competition. All this is fine, but it will not do 
the job. It ignores the basic trouble in our attempts to 
turn out good shooters: the lack of competent coaching. 

Under our old system—still current in most areas— 
the young recruit in basic training gets 28 hours of 
preliminary instruction before firing on the known-dis- 
tance range. If he is fortunate enough to be at a post 
that uses the new Trainfire system, he gets 30 hours 
of preliminary rifle instruction, a goodly portion of 
which is spent in firing his weapon. In both cases, 
however, he is coached by another basic like himself. 
Firing for the first time, he is bound to make mistakes 
that will result in a miss or two. He turns to his coach 
for assistance, wondering what went wrong. His coach 
can't help him, for he doesn’t know either. This hap- 
hazard coach-and-pupil method is a clear case of the 
blind teaching the blind. At best the typical coach on 
today’s firing line is useful only as a safety measure. 
He keeps an eye on the muzzle of the beginner's rifle, 
insuring that it points down range. At worst, this coach 
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is a source of misinformation who can inculcate bad 
habits in a beginning rifleman that will take a great 
deal of time and effort to correct. 

During the training cycle, some provision must be 
made for selecting and instructing coaches. They must 
be shown what can go wrong and what remedies can 
be applied to the mistakes that invariably will occur. 
What kind of man do we look for, and what do we 
teach him? 


The coach need not be a Hawkeye 


the coach of an individual shooter has 
correct, encourage. 
Since shooting skill has little bearing on coaching abil- 
ity, the se arch should not be directed toward the expert 
rilemen, but toward the patient, observant, self-con- 
trolled men in the unit, though I do not imply that a 
good shot can’t have these desirable qualities. He can, 
but too often the good shot is more interested in im- 
proving his own skill than in coaching others. The at- 
tributes mentioned as desirable in a coach are con 
tagious, and will transmit themselves to the shooter. 
The coach must gain the confidence of his pupil, 
Taking his place on the 
line, he first checks the shooter's sling adjustment 
for tightness and position on the arm. 
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In general, 
observe, 


three insepar: ible duties: 


before a single shot is fired. 


Then he says, 


slowly and confidently: “Aim at your target. Now close 
your eyes.” After a moment: “Now open your eyes. 
Where are your sights pointing?” 

Invariably, the shooter finds his sights off to the right 
or left of the bull. The coach has the shooter shift his 
body a little in the opposite direction. This action, re- 
peated as necessary, will insure that the final position 
is the one which produces the least muscular strain. 
When the rifle points naturally at the bull’s-eye, the 
shooter can forget about the shakes as one of his 
troubles. More important, the coach has helped him, 
and the shooter knows it. Any advice the coach offers 
will be heeded cheerfully. This procedure is not orig- 
inal with me. It is known by all experienced shooters. 
But how often do we see it applied during training? 

The recruit learns hen ath- 
ing, and positions during the preliminary rifle instruc- 
tion phase. There is little the coach can do to help in 
the first three steps beyond pointing out errors. How 
he points them out is what is so — important. 

To say oruffly, “You jerked!” 
Maggie's drawers have waved may be informative, but 


aiming, trigge r sque eze, 


You flinched!” after 


it does nothing to build badly needed confidence. Far 
better for the “coach to say: 
quickly that time,” or 
looking through the sights a little longer after you fire.” 
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“You squeezed a bit too 
“Try more follow through by 





With an obviously nervous beginner, it is often wise 
for the coach to talk his man through the firing se- 
quence. He speaks softly, quietly. “Take it from me. 
Aim; take a deep breath; let half out; hold what you've 
got; now SQUerekeeeeze,” drawing out the word until 
it is lost in the report of the rifle. In any event, if the 
shot after a miss is any improvement, ‘the coach en- 
courages with: “That's better; you're getting it now. 

The coach can render ste rling service by helping the 
shooter with the various positions. Although they have 
probably been treated thoroughly during previous for- 
mal instruction, there are too many things for a re- 
cruit to remember in order to do them all correctly. 
Experience proves that proper position is the most neg- 
lected. This neglect is important because if the shooter 
is battling to hold his rifle steady, he will be inclined 
to jerk the trigger, take too long to sight, or do a num- 
ber of other things that hurt his score. All these stem 
from the one fault of an unsteady position. 

Let’s examine the four standard positions in the or- 
der of increasing difficulty. 


The prone position 


Precisely because it is the steadiest of the four, the 
prone position causes the most strain. Wrapped tightly 
in his sling, with most of his body resting on a solid 
surface, the shooter takes too long to aim. The sling 
pulls at his arm and shoulder muscles, he holds his 
breath until he turns a pale blue, his sights blur, and 
. When this happens the coach must not 
hesitate to command “Cease fire” and have the shooter 
start all over again. He must take care that his com- 
mand is not so loud that it will disturb the firers on 
the flanks. Each shot must be treated separately, and 
the shooter made to relax after each round. He takes 
his rifle from his shoulder, cradles the open action in 
his hand, and lowers his head, eyes closed, to the stock. 
One caution: the forward elbow must not move out 
of position. If it does, the point of impact of the most 
carefully zeroed rifle will change. 


he misses 


The sitting position 


Once it is mastered, this position can be every bit as 
steady as the prone. Its two variations are thoroughly 
treated in FM 23-5. The decision as to which shall be 
used depends largely on the soldier’s physical structure. 
In general, tall, slender men can easily assume the 
cross- legged position, for they have little difficulty in 
bending far over to bring arms into contact with thighs. 
Short, stocky persons with short arms usually find it 
easier to bring knees upright, with legs extended. 

During the instruction practice phase of known-dis- 


tance firing, it is up to the coach to see that his pupil 
tries both methods. He must help his man make a 
choice, and then require him to stick to it. One other 
point often overlooked: since now the arms are closer 
to the body than they were in the prone position, the 
sling must be tightened an inch or two. If this is not 
done, the sling provides little support. 
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The kneeling position 


As was done initially in moving from prone to sitting, 
the sling must be tightened again, for now the for- 
ward arm is still closer to the body. The shooter's main 
difficulty in this position is in sitting on his foot. Just 
as the occasional skier finds he has muscles in his 
lower legs after the season’s first outing, so the shoot- 
ing novice discovers it is extremely uncomfortable to 
turn his foot inward and sit on it. The coach must 
encourage him to do so, for sitting on the heel with 
only toe and lower leg in contact with the ground 
provides no solid support for the body. 

Even the best shots are unable to hold a rifle steady 
in this position for any length of time. Usually, the 
muzzle wavers to form a vertical ellipse, most of the 
missing being to left or right of the bull’s-eye. To 
counteract this sideward motion, the shooter must be 
cautioned to keep his free elbow horizontal to the 
ground, high or even higher. The beginner’s common 
tendency to clamp the butt by holding the free elbow 
tightly to the side must be discouraged. In rare cases 
where misses are striking high or low, the forward knee 
must be drawn up almost into the armpit. Rather than 
allow the elbow to rest on knee, the shooter must lean 
forward a bit, forward arm brought into close contact 
with shin, flat surface against flat surface. 


The standing position 


In this position the hasty sling is permitted, on the 
theory that it helps what is the most difficult position 
of all. The use of the hasty sling should be discouraged. 
Contrary to general belief, it is not a help but a hin- 
drance. It pulls at shoulder muscles, twists the body 
into a distorted position, and tires the shooter. Instead, 
great care must be taken to keep the forward arm di- 
rectly under the rifle, stock held firmly against shoulder 
with the trigger hand. Misses are frequent and their 
pattern varies from man to man. High and low misses, 
if they result from poor position, are caused by a tiring 
arm. 

The coach can correct this by making the shooter 
raise the muzzle of his rifle when taking a deep breath. 
Letting out half a lungful of air brings the rifle down 
on target, level with the bull’s-eye. This is far less 
tiring than forcing the rifle by muscle power from 
below the bull to a level position. This method also 
helps avert sideward sway, for if the rifle is deliberately 
moved in a vertical line, it is less likely to change di- 
rection at right angle and move off target to one side. 

With a beginner, often it helps to change the aiming 
point. Up to now he has been aiming at six o'clock, 
with sights set so that the bullet strikes above the point 
of aim. Now in this position everyone is unsteady to 
a degree. The muzzle waves in the white of the bull 
more often than across the black. By lowering the 
sights an appropriate number of clicks (six at 100 yards, 
three at 200) and aiming for the center of the bull’s- 
eye, the shooter has a foot-wide circle to weave in, pro- 
vided his sights are aligned. 
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A tendency to jerk the trigger—to catch the bull as 
it goes by—is always a danger. The coach must watch 
for this and make sure the shot is squeezed off. At this 
point it may again be necessary for the coach to talk the 
shooter through a firing sequence, making sure he does 
not take too long to aim. 


When not to coach 


So much for the mechanics of coaching. The good 
coach knows it is important to remember when not to 
coach. Certainly he is obligated to do everything we 
have mentioned, but he must not become a crutch for 
the shooter to lean on. He must know when to keep 
silent. The main reason a shooter needs a coach is 
that there are so many things to remember. The coach 
helps him do that. If the coach tried to correct all 
mistakes at one time, it would serve only to confuse. 
He must correct each fault as it occurs, and only after 
that one is righted must he go on to the next. 

Is coaching really as important as we have made it 
out? Does good coaching get results? I'll relate an 
incident as evidence that good coaching does make 
a difference. 

The 10th Division Artillery’s pistol team, practicing 
for the Little Camp Perry matches in USAREUR, 
shared a small National Match Course range with sev- 
eral infantry teams. With time on their hands while 
waiting to fire, they wandered over to an adjacent rifle 
range where an infantry company was tefiring its bolos. 
Good- natured razzing that always arises among men 
of different branches led to the challenge: “If you 
know so much about firing, show us.” 

The pistol shooters promptly accepted the challenge, 
and each man picked a shooter to coach. When the 
course of fire had been completed, not one of the proper- 
ly coached infantrymen failed to qualify. Four made 
b xpert. Of those coached by other bolos, almost half 
failed, and there were no Experts. This is only one 
example of many that can be offered as proof. 


The team coach 


Coaching must not stop with qualification firing. We 
need team coaches too. At present, we start competi 
tion in the company with the .22 at 50 feet. Usually 
the team coach is an eager but inexperienced officer 


handed the job “in addition to his other duties.” Many 
potential competition shots remain undiscovered be- 
cause poor coaching fails to develop them 

The team coach must do everything an_individ- 
ual’s coach must do, with a myriad of responsibilities 
added. 

Aside from actual coaching, the team coach’s biggest 
job is getting recognition for his shooters. While there 
are no cheering sections at a rifle match, marksmen, 
no less than football or baseball stars, want the plaudits 
of the crowd. The shooter gets a weird and wonderful 

variety of colorful patches to sew on his shooting jacket, 
Ww hich he wears only on the range. The result is that 
you have a large group of marksmen all impressing 
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one another. Funds for trophies have been increased, 
but you can’t wear a gold-wash cup on your blouse or 
in the lapel of civilian clothes. Neither can you invite 
the rest of the outfit into your squadroom to see your 
medals. 

One coach of a successful company team solved the 
problem in a way that was at first called schoolboyish. 
When his team won the regimental championship, the 
men of the company became vociferously proud of their 
team. He appropriated a portion of the dayroom wall 
and posted a huge chart. On it were the names of all 
team members under a heading “The Possible Club.” 
Each time a shooter fired a perfect score in any of the 
four positions, a miniature decal of the regimental crest 
was pasted after his name. 

The coach went farther. By keeping accurate and 
complete records of practice scores and averages, he 
chose an individual as well as a team score just beyond 
the current ability of his men. Labeling this space “The 
350 Club,” he listed the names of those who fired that 
score, again using the regimental decals to indicate suc- 
cessive achievement. Lastly, he listed the names of team 
members who held the range records in each position, as 
well as total score. Before long he had to buy more 
decals. 

As is often the case, the standing position scores were 
unsatisfactory. This coach started a “throw” fund, the 
money to be used to treat during a coffee break. Each 
miss cost the shooter twenty-five cents toward the kitty. 
The money wasn’t important in itself, but it did pro 
vide that extra little incentive which soon led to keep 
ing the kitty extremely light. 

This coach cultivated the PIO and was able to get 
something about his team into almost every issue of 
the post and division newspapers—not even neglecting 
the unofficial section of the daily bulletin. 

Perhaps this man was too good a coach. All his team 
members were drafted for the regimental and—you 
guessed it—subsequently the division team, making him 
start all over again. He might well have gained some 
consolation from the knowledge that his “boys” made 
good, and that his methods were copied throughout the 
division. A superior coach, this officer did nothing that 
any other enterprising fellow cannot do. We badly 
need more like him. 

Even when Trainfire becomes standard throughout 
the Army, we will still need good coaching. The me 
chanics may change with the course of fire, but the 
principles remain the same. In the beginning, the re 
cruit will still need help with the too many things he 
must remember, and Trainfire is not designed to en 
tirely replace known-distance firing. 

New we: apons, larger allowances of ammunition for 
practice, greater opportunities for competitive shoot- 
ing—all these are steps in the right direction. But 
unless coaching keeps pace with new developments, the 
program may fail. Outnumbered as we are by our 
potential enemies, every shot must count. We cannot 
afford to fail. 
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IF | HAD 
TO DO 
IT OVER 


Lieutenant Colonel WALTER A. PENNINO 


RANK Skeffington, that lovable political rogue who 

is the hero of Edwin O’Connor’s The Last Hurrah, 
had no regrets about his life. On his deathbed he says, 
“I'd do it all over again.” 

It's time I inventoried my regrets, for recently The 
Adjutant General sent me word of my imminent re- 
tirement after twenty years of active service. I was 
brought up short by ‘the realization that my career as 
an Army officer was being brought to a close. Although 
certain that one day I would have to doff my soldier 
suit, | was not fully prepared for the moment when I 
received the official word. 

I have news for those who have been anticipating 
that this day will be one of great joy and exaltation: it's 
kind of sad. 

Suddenly it becomes time for retrospection and soul- 
searching. My adv antage over Skeffington is that I can 
do my soul-searching in the solace of my study rather 
than on a deathbed. During my twenty years I hadn't 
achieved the notoriety or the fortune that were Skef- 
fington’s rewards from life. 

I am not certain what the rewards should be for a 
retiring officer or what he can expect from a post- 
military career. I am neither a Skeffington, a Mac- 
Arthur, a Gruenther, nor a Bedell Smith. But I do be- 
lieve that if any rewards lie ahead they will be the 
fruits of the seeds I planted while on active service. 

Unlike the nonrepentant Skeflington, I can’t say 
blandly, “I’d do it all over again.” If I could, I would do 
some things differently. I don’t think these changes 
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would have drastically altered my career. Perhaps they 
would have made Life with Father more bearable for 
my family. Perhaps I might have been a better soldier. 
Perhaps I could have made working with my colleagues 
more pleasant. Perhaps I could have better prepared 
myself for what lies ahead. 

Of course, I'll grant that in a career which spanned 
24 years and two fair-sized wars, there were many fac- 
tors over which I had no control. I used to say that 
Hitler and Tojo did a lot more toward directing my 
destiny that either my Guardian Angel or the Officers 
Assignment Division. More recently Khrushchev and 
Mao have taken their places, however remote their in- 
fluence. I never did believe, as Henley wrote, “I am the 
master of my fate: I am the captain of my soul.” 

But hot war or cold, and “best interests of the Army” 
notwithstanding, I believe I could have influenced some 
phases of my career. 

For instance, I would have breathed a little more 
heavily down the necks of the Officers Assignment 
Division. I would not have taken it for granted that 
these well-meaning but harassed and fallible people 
would see that I got to the right school at the proper 
time. Life is not such that they can accommodate you 
at the times and in the frequency desired. I learned it 
was incorrect to assume one need not apply for the ad- 
vanced course or for Leavenworth; that these were 
automatic considerations, and that patience was re- 
warded by attendance. 

Given another opportunity to make a career in the 
United States Army, I would guard against over-spe- 
cialization, no matter how refined my skills or how 
important they were to the service. It seems that over- 
specialization by an officer of the combat arms is 
frowned upon. It could well mean a form of excommu- 
nication from armor, infantry, or artillery for an officer 
who dwells too long in intelligence, or public informa- 
tion, or civil affairs-military government, and the like. 
One day you realize with something of a shock that 
despite your rare talents, you have come to the end of 
the line. 

You may have an OEI that is out of this world. You 
should have, if you concentrated in a particular spe- 
cialty from one tour to the next. Your contemporaries 
may rate lower, but the fact remains that they spread 
their talents over broader fields—let’s call it “military 
diversification”—and were exposed to more challenges 
which were new to them. 

After all, your only reason for going on is to better 
prepare yourself for combat. All the blame for your 
failure cannot be charged to the career management 
plan. The dedicated and motivated officer will see that 
his square edges get rounded off. 

If I could do it again, I believe I would compress my 
day’s work into a reasonable program of work hours. 
That is, I would not bring the cares and occasional 
panics of the office home to my family. Sometimes my 
pique was quite evident to them, and the wrath which 
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should have been unleashed in the office fell on their 
— heads. 

I don’t advocate union hours or clock-punching for 
Army officers, but I do recommend the application of 
discipline to a well-ordered work-day. We may find the 
thythm of well-ordered eight-hour days and a peaceful 
weekend out of doors just the medicine for a truly efh- 
cient, productive work schedule. I recall far too many 
errors engendered by long, overtime hours by officers too 
groggy to give any further sensible dimension to their 
work. 

As I look back I feel I may not have read enough. 
I managed to keep abreast of the contemporary social 
and politic: al scene, even learning a thing or two about 
economics. But as I try to recall which of the great 
philosophers I have read, the list is all too brief. What 
do I know of Will Durant’s works? If I knew more of 
Sir John M. Keynes's economic theories perhaps I 
could approach my own budget problems by a less 
circuitous route. What of Faulkner or Truman Capote? 
Do they offer anything to the military reader? I think 
so. Yet there are many other authors, not necessarily 
military savants, whose works would have stimulated 
the mind. At least they would have taken the mind 
from the problems of the day. Perhaps after putting 
down these books my problems would have been near- 
er solution. 

But books for the sake of reading alone are not 
enough. I think I would have studied more. That is, 
I would have gone to school evenings or on weekends 
perhaps. Not just to earn degrees or pile up credit 
hours, but to work at the business of keeping the mind 
alert, much as I worked at the business of keeping the 
body fit. Is there less reason for giving the mind a work- 
out than there is for exercising the body? 

Like many other officers, I rationalized. I said to my- 
self, Old Boy, you've gotten this far, even with your 
inadequacies. Why change now? There would have 
been many ways for me to keep the mind tuned up; 
perhaps some history or math, a language refresher or 
economics. It need not have been on the level of 
Clausewitz or Willy Ley or General Gavin. Sociology 
or government or politics would have helped the strug- 
gling ofhicer. 

This need not have been accomplished as a concen- 
trated effort like earning a college major or minor. It 
could easily have been ‘accomplished over the years— 
one night a week, and not necessarily every week in the 
year. But at least enough to keep alive the methods of 
study and to satisfy intellectual curiosity. Certainly 
there is every reason for an officer to remain intellectu 
ally curious. 

If Th " had a particular talent or skill I would have 
refined it. | would have worked on that attribute so 
that cero finally I retired I could say to a prospective 
employer: | can teach mathematics, T can draw plans 
for a building, I can conduct a chemical analysis. 

I would not have been satisfied that I was getting the 
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same “broad managerial” experience all officers get in 
the course of their careers. This does not necessarily 
qualify one for an executive position in civilian life. 
When this experience is recited to a personnel manager 
he says: “Yes, but what can you do?” 

It is not true that personnel directors are waiting 
with open arms to offer retired people top spots at 
fabulous salaries. I know a retired Navy officer who 
skippers a cement-mixer, and a good tank commander 
who is an upholsterer. Who hasn’t met at least one re- 
tired person in the highly competitive business of sell- 
ing insurance? 

If I did not know my special talents or tendencies I 
would have, within three or four years before retiring, 
sought to determine them. I would have submitted to 
tests which not only reveal these gifts but which would 
have told me what I am best qualified to do, what job 
would give me the most happiness. In most large cities 
there are vocational counsellors who can steer one in 
the right direction. 

But refining a known or latent talent is not enough. 
I would have developed a little of the trade’s savvy— 
the jargon of the business—and what's going on in it. I 
would have read the technical periodicals of my “pro- 
fession.” I would have worked to qualify for member- 
ship in trade and professional organizations. 

When the chips are down, a paid-up union card or 
membership in a professional or craft organization are 
greater Clues to your skills than membership in an alum- 
ni fraternity or AUSA or ROA. 

How much writing have I done? Not as much as | 
now think I should have. It seems this has become a 
most important consideration. Personnel directors want 
to know what you've written, and where it was pub- 
lished. The ability to express one’s self, to make your- 
self or your firm’s products or problems clearly under- 
stood in writing is a major requirement in executive 
work. I would write, and write to sell. 

Does my ability to speak qualify me to go out and 
with confide nce re prese nta corpor: ation? Doss comm< ind 
or general staff experience, or the problem-discussion 
solution method of briefing qualify me to step into an 
important managerial spot? Not exactly. Perhaps | 
should have accepted, even sought, opportunities to 
speak before Boy Scouts, church groups, PTAs, and 
professional groups. That speaking should have been 
from the hip, not from a prepared script, and | 
should have welcomed questions from the audience. 
This would have given me experience in thinking on 


my teet. After all, members of boards or irate stock 


holders are not as kind and reticent as a captive class 


or an exercise audience. 

In retrospect, it-seems I also would have given far 
citizen. By 
that I mean I should have worked harder at it. It need 


more attention than I did to being a good 


not be one’s own home town, but any community where 
vou feel you would like to live and be an asset and 


Continued on page 48) 
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ADVICE TO LIAISON OFFICERS 


Keep Cool, 
Travel Light 


Captain LEONARD L. LEWANE 


“My horse, man, my horse!” Into the saddle leaps 
the general’s aide with the order for the attack by 
the left division of XIII Corps, Army of the Potomac. 
Down the road he gallops, knowing that speed in the 
successful delivery of his information and orders may 
well determine the outcome of the battle. 

A shot rings out but the rider digs his spurs deeper. 
“Damyankee, Clem! Shoot him, shoot him!” This time 
the bullet finds flesh, and blood spills out of a blue trouser 
leg, but the rider seeks the deeper shadows with a painful 
reminder of the urgency of his mission. Here and there 
a rut in the road, endless stumbling blocks, a fence 
looms. Into the air, and with a heavy jolt, firm ground 
again. Finally the left division is reached, and as it 
sweeps forward the rider collapses. That rider has been 
as the wind to the tide in the river of war. 

This scene may be repeated today, as a liaison ofh 
cer hurries along, windshield down, mapcase spread 
across mud-covered legs. Here is an additional means 
of communication for any commander alert enough to 
use It. 

Ihe liaison officer is probably the most neglected, 
most carelessly selected, and usually the least prepared 
officer on a unit's staff. In essence, he is palmed off as 
an assistant to an assistant $3, available for any odd 
job that does not fascinate S3 himself. On the other 
hand, the LO is one of the few soldiers who can tell 
a higher commander about his units that are engaging 
the enemy. Therefore, the wise commander will use 
great care in selecting this officer. 

The liaison officer I shall discuss is from an armored 
cavalry regiment that is attached to a Pentomic infantry 
division. 

The fewer the better 


You don’t need a platoon to form an efficient liaison 
team. Three men who are skilled AM and FM radio 
operators will do. Organize your team so that a work-' 
able sleeping plan allows sufficient rest for all, com- 





. 


mensurate of course with continued operational efh- 
ciency. The LO must realize he is not only the strong- 
est link between $3 and G3, but between S1 and Gl, 
S2 and G2, and S4 and G4. He is an all-around man, 
rather than a one-field specialist. It doesn’t matter 
whether the liaison officer finds himself with a corps, 
a battle group, or a battalion, or an infantry, armored 
or airborne division. To serve any outfit he must be ef 
fective, dependable, and industrious. 
Travel light, keep moving 


Your small train of heavily loaded and clumsy 24- 
ton trucks need not carry complex and expensive com 
munications equipment. Although one vehicle will do. 
there are many others in regimental headquarters re 
serve that can be commandeered. The ideal would be 


- 
Captain Leonard L. Lewane, Armor, a 1950 graduate of ~ 


VMI, was a tank unit commander with the 3d Division in Korea. 
Since then he has commanded tank and reconnaissance units 
in four armored cavalry regiments. After a tour as CO of Head- 
quarters Company, VIl Corps, he is on ROTC duty at VMI. 
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a three-quarter ton truck and a quarter-ton. 

The %4-ton will need an AM radio such as the AN/- 
GRC-19, or a VRQ-1 FM radio if you're fortunate 
enough to get one. For the quarter-ton, I suggest an 
FM VRC‘8, or if it’s not being used, a VRQ-1. Carry 
a control group AN/GRA-6 consisting of local -control 
unit, remote-control unit, and handset. 


Tools of the trade 


This set-up will allow additional flexibility for your 
team at a small cost in weight and space. Your opera- 
tions map should be protected by a waterproof case. A 
sticky acetate covering is also recommended if you are 
going to be in the area covered by your map for a rela- 
tively long period. This affords the additional advan- 
tage of being more practical than the mapcase during 
wet weather. Colored grease pencils, a message book, 
overlay paper, masking tape, and a clipboard with pa- 
per pe ad round out the necessary materials. 

It is also advisable to take along a 36-inch square 
of clear acetate with edges taped against fraying. This 
precludes the necessity of placing your overlay paper 
over the — operations map, which annoys some 
G2s and G3s. You can more rapidly transfer ‘overlay 
data onto this acetate, whether they must be taken from 
the operations map or from the original overlay. 

Essentially, the liaison officer must be fully equipped 
when he arrives at division headquarters, and not have 
to scrounge for needed materials. 

Since your unit is now working under a larger one, 
it will use certain signal procedures. First, of course, is 
your own unit’s signal operating instructions together 
with your operations (Fox) code if this is not part of 
your SOI. Get hold of the signal code of the division 
to which your unit is attached. It will enable you to 
encode and decipher messages yourself, thereby saving 
the time required if you must go to division head. 
quarters to get the job done. Maintain a list of your 
units, their call signs, their frequencies, and their front- 
line traces. You'll be referring to them continually. 

Get a copy of your regiment’s TOE. A higher head- 
quarters may ask you for information on numbers of 
weapons and vehicles, or fuel consumption. The refer- 
ence data manuals of the service schools are extreme- 
ly valuable. 

Finally, be sure you have some distinctive, easy-to- 
spot means of identifying your liaison team. A three- 
foot square of wood or a properly made CP symbol will 
suffice so long as anyone looking for you can distinguish 
it. 


Keep friendships in repair 


A friendly and engaging personality goes a long way 
in gaining the respect of the people at division head- 
quarters. The LO with such a disposition can obtain 
much assistance that will help his regiment immeasur- 
ably. 

The liaison officer has three main duties. He must 
keep his commander informed of the activities of high- 
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er units. He keeps the headquarters to which his unit 
is attached informed of what organic units are doing. 
He must be prepared to recommend to the attached 
unit’s commander how his unit can be employed. 

Introduce a maintenance schedule that will include 
your communications equipment, your vehicles, and 
your weapons. Don’t overlook cleanliness and the per- 
sonal appearance of your team. Instill in them the feel- 
ing that they are models from a proud fighting outfit. 
Establish a chain of seniority so that if you become a 
casualty, the team can still function until your replace- 
ment arrives. 

On occasion, particularly while travelling to or from 
regimental and division headquarters, you can use your 
initiative by acting as a relay between regimental head- 
quarters and one of its battalions. 

Log all outgoing and incoming messages. This record 
provides you and any other interested person with a 
running account and a reference check of the tactical 
situation. 

Although members of your team get to know much 
about the situation, it’s still a good idea to brief them 
daily. Give them the big picture, in conformity with 
the good rule of keeping your subordinates informed. 


Establish and maintain contact 


When he learns to which unit he is attached, the 
liaison officer must study its sector of operations by 
thorough ground and air reconnaissance, until he knows 
all the critical terrain, key towns, main roads, and water 
courses. If personal reconnaissance is not feasible, he 
must make at least a map or aerial photo reconnais- 
sance. This reconnaissance includes not only the areas 
around the main battle position, but to a considerable 
distance toward the enemy and back to installations of 
forces in the rear. 

When reporting to division headquarters check in 
at the visitors’ bureau, obtain a permanent pass that 
allows you free access to the operations center, which 
is usually off limits to most people. Report to the oper 
ations center and introduce yourself to the G3 or G2 
operations officer. Normally the division’s war tent will 
have a sign-out board for liaison officers. Print your 
name and assignment and tell where you can be found 
quickly. 

Find out where the various general and special staff 
sections are set up so you can personally go or lead your 
commander to them without delay. W hen you establish 
this contact be sure to maintain it. 

You must be on the lookout for alternate locations for 
your liaison team, so that if their communications fail 
at one point you can move rapidly to and set up at an- 
other. In order that radio or vehicle breakdowns may 
be corrected without delay, know where the nearest 
signal and ordnance repair teams are located. 

While at the division operations center, set up your 
control group’s AN/GRA-6 to the 34-ton or quarter-ton 
FM radio so that you can communicate directly from 
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there to your regimental $3. The next thing to work 
up is an over-all picture of what your unit is doing, 
where it is, what attachments it has, and so on. 


What's your outfit doing? 


Here are a few suggestions for information you will 

need to round out this picture: 

€ The front-line trace of your unit, present and pro- 
posed. 

| The command post location of your subordinate or- 
ganic units, including attachments such as an ar- 
mored engineer company or armored rifle company. 

| The contact points between units. 
The times each unit closed into their initial assembly 
areas, or established themselves on the forward edge 
of the battle area. 

| The composition of your unit, together with all at- 
tachments, and how they are disposed. 

| The number of air strikes proposed for the following 
days. 

| What artillery can be called upon to support your 
unit. 
The general patrol plan to include long-range and 
stay-behind patrols. 
Atomic strikes planned by higher headquarters. 


You'd better know 


When the action begins, the liaison officer must be 
ready to operate. One of the greatest advantages to his 
regiment is that if communications should fail for any 
reason, the LO immediately takes up the slack and be- 
gins to process all messages from regiment to division 
G2 or G3. Therefore, it is highly imperative that he 
keep his radios continuously in action. 

The operations, intelligence and supply officers at 
division headquarters ask many questions. The LO 
must be ready with the correct answers, or at least 
know where to get them. Here are some questions, the 
answers to which the liaison officer better have at his 
fingertips: 

What enemy units oppose your regiment? 
€ Is your regiment in contact with adjacent units? 

Where, and with whom? 

How much gas will your 3d Battalion need to run 

the 50 miles from A to B? 

Your regiment gave coordinates which place its 2d 

Battalion in a river. Check that out. 
| What time did your regiment pass this line, and 

at what time did it close in the assembly area? 

Have there been any indications that the enemy 

facing your position intends using any CBR agents? 

Check your operations map frequently to ascertain 
if your regimental unit dispositions are correct and up 
to date. Remember, you post this map yourself. Al- 
though most of the information of value to a liaison 
officer comes from headquarters of divisions and regi- 
ments, you must use every opportunity to visit any or 
all battalions of your regiment. When you do, be sure 
to tell the senior member of your team ‘what units you 
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intend to visit and the time you expect to return. Dur- 
ing visits to battalions you can get up-to-date informa- 
tion on company dispositions, whether the battalion is 
having difficulties in obtaining supplies, whether it is 
getting adequate fire support, or whether communica- 
tions are being maintained with higher headquarters. 


Brief them all 


When you return to either division or regimental 
headquarters, head once more for the operations map 
to see if you have the latest information on yours. If 
your regimental commander or any member of his staff 
is there, brief him on what you have learned up to the 
moment. Have them do the same for you. The continu- 
ous and frequent exchange of information keeps every- 
one informed of the tactical situation and insures har- 
mony and efficiency within a unit. 

In today’s Army speed implies the ability to quickly 
absorb information and then to act decisively. A com- 

mander must use every means to obtain information 
that will assist him in accomplishing his unit’s mission 
rapidly and with the fewest casualties. 

Commanders must use great care in selecting liaison 
officers. The LO must train himself and his team to 
quickly gather information and disseminate it to his 
unit and the next higher headquarters as fast as the 
wind, so that quick, confident and capable decisions 
may change the tides of battle. 





IF | HAD TO DO IT OVER . 


(Continued from page 45) 

where you can earn a living. If not kept alive, home 
town ties fade if they don’t completely disappear over 
the years. My world and my community were largely 
Amy. 

The Army officer who does not participate in civic 
affairs beyond the military post, who does not bother 
to vote on local as well as on national issues, who has 
not shared with his civilian neighbors in such demo- 
cratic practices as a petition or been called to jury duty 
or heeded the klaxon of the volunteer fire department, 
has all but disenfranchised himself. The vastness of 
the Army world can insulate one against the entirely 
different world of backyard America. The location of 
a new garbage dump, or who will get the parking con- 
cession at the municipal beach are matters of grave im- 
portance to a community. 

That the people of these communities appear to be 
uninformed or unperturbed about military matters does 
not necessarily indicate lack of patriotism, or ignorance 
or indifference. Their attitude simply reflects the paro- 
chialism and provincialism of America. It reflects our 
people’s confidence in the management of their na- 
tional affairs. I may find the complacency disturbing, 
but I must learn to understand, if not soon adopt, their 
point of view, because now I must take my place in 
their community. 
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For many years correspondents have been telling us 
that the infantry should have a Patron Saint. One of 
them, a charter member of the U. S. Infantry Asso- 
ciation (1904), insists that before World War I he 
saw an item in the Infantry Journal identifying Saint 
Maurice (22 September) as the doughboy's patron. A 
diligent search of our index and of the file volumes 
fails to turn up this article. 

The National Catholic Almanac identifies Saint 
Sebastian (20 January) as the patron of archers. He 
was an officer in Diocletian's imperial bodyguard who 
in A.D. 286 was handed over to Mauritian archers for 
execution. Though pierced with many arrows, he re- 
covered. One writer suggested that since Sebastian is 
the patron of archers—forerunners of riflemen—he 
seems a logical choice to invoke protection against 


St. Maurice: 
Patron Saint of Infantrymen 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL LAWRENCE W. FAWCETT 


Mok ALE and esprit de corps are the watchwords by 
which many commanders judge the efficiency of 
their subordinate units. As a result, commanders con- 
stantly strive to come up with new ideas and plans for 
improving those highly important intangibles of esprit 
and morale among their men. During my service | 
have witnessed many such attempts, but none was so 
successful or done on such a wide scale as at The Artil- 
lery and Missile School at Fort Sill. 

Some years ago, a chapter of the Order of Saint 
Barbara—Patron Saint of artillerymen—was organized 
there. The idea caught on rapidly, and today there are 
chapters all over the world. The Order is conferred on 
high-ranking officers from Allied armies who visit Fort 
Sill. Artillerymen take great pride in their Patron Saint, 
and have a sense of identification with her. She is the 
symbol that all artillerymen, regardless of rank, recog- 
nize. 

Observing at first hand the beneficial effect on morale 
and esprit which Saint Barbara has given to artillery- 





Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence W. Fawcett, Infantry, was 
commissioned in 1943. In the Pacific he served with the 77th 
Division as platoon leader and company commander, and as 
a regimental staff officer with the Ist Cavalry Division. He is 
an infantry instructor at The Artillery and Missile School. 
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small-arms fire. 

The Almanac identifies Saint Dunstan as the 
patron of armorers, and Saint Michael of knights. It 
says Saints Hadrian, George, Ignatius, Sebastian and 
Martin of Tours are patrons of soldiers in general. 

Another correspondent thought Saint Michael 
should be patron of Armor, since knights were the 
first to wear such protection. 

The work of our volunteer researchers narrows the 
choices down to either Saint Maurice or Saint Sebas- 
tian. However, Colonel Fawcett’s article, which fol- 
lows, leaves no doubt that Saint Maurice, commander 
of the Theban Legion, can now be accepted by 
doughboys as their Patron Saint. Infantrymen will be 
interested to know that the Church has authorized a 
Saint Maurice medallion. 


men, infantrymen on duty as instructors at The Artillery 
and Missile School decided to learn what could be 
accomplished with a similar device for doughboys. | 
was named project officer with the mission of determin- 
ing the patron saint of infantrymen, and finding his 
story and his picture. 

Research, including inquiries at the home of the 
Queen of Battles at Fort Benning, revealed that infan 
trymen have a Patron Saint whose history is even more 
exciting and glamorous than Saint Barbara’s. His like 
ness has been painted by the great master, E] Greco, 
and one of the most beautiful shrines in E urope honors 
his memory. Our Patron, who exemplifies those virtues 
all good infantrymen strive to acquire, is Saint Maurice. 
His story is substantiated by history, even though it is 
veiled in the mists of antiquity. 

In A.D. 287, when the Roman Empire was in its 
heyday, a number of the Gauls called Bagaudue re 
volted. Augustus Maximianus Herculius marched 
against them with an army one of whose units was the 
Theban Legion, commanded by Maurice. The Theban 
Legion had been recruited in upper Egypt, and was 
composed entirely of Christians. The Emperor marched 
his army to Octodurum (now Martigay), above Lake 
Geneva. As custom, Maximianus ordered 
that the whole army join in sacrificing local Christians 


was the 
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The Library of Congress 


EL GRECO's "The Martyrdom of St. Maurice and the Theban Legion” 


as offerings to the gods to ensure success for the expedi 
tion. 


Maurice 


and his Theban Legion refused to obey the 


order, and marched out of the Roman encampment to 


Agaunum (now St. Maurice-en-Valois). The Emperor 


repeatedly commanded them to obey, and when all 
stoutly refused, ordered every tenth man put to death 
according to lot. Maximianus then told Maurice that 
if the remaining Thebans still refused, he would have 
man in the Legion executed. To this threat 
Maurice replied: 


every 


“We are your soldiers, but are also servants of the 
true God. We owe you military service and obedience; 
but we cannot renounce Him Who is our Creator and 
Master, and also yours even though you reject Him. 
In all things which are not against His law we most 
willingly obey you, as we have done hitherto. We readily 
oppose all your enemies, whoever they are; but we 
cannot dip our hands into the blood of innocent persons. 
We have taken an oath to God before we took one to 
you: you can place no confidence in our second oath if 
we violate the first. You command us to punish the 


Christians; behold, we are such. We have seen our 
companions slain without lamenting them, and we re- 
joice at their honor. Neither this nor any other provoca- 
tion has tempted us to revolt. We have arms in our 
hands, but we do not resist because we would rather die 
innocent than live by any sin.” 

The Theban Legion consisted of about 660 men, and 
Maximianus, having no hopes of overcoming their 
constancy, commanded the rest of his soldiers to sur- 
round them and cut them to pieces. The Thebans made 
no resistance but suffered themselves to be butchered 
like sheep, so that the ground became covered with their 
dead bodies, and streams of blood flowed on all sides. 
Maximianus gave the possessions of the slain to his 
pagan soldiers as their booty. 

During the second half of the fourth century a shrine 
was erected on the site of the massacre of Saint Maurice 
and his Theban Legion. A church was later built over 
the shrine (369) and by 391 the church expanded into 
a monastery. Today it is the abbey of Nullius. Here 
the relics of the martyrs are preserved i in a sixth-century 
reliquary, but veneration of the Theban Legion has 
spread with other relics far beyond the borders of 
Switzerland. They are commemorated in the liturgy of 
the whole Western Church, and St. Maurice is patron 
of Savoy and Sardinia and of several towns, as well as 
of infantry soldiers. 

Another interesting facet in the story of Saint Mau- 
rice is the painting by El Greco (Domenico Theotoco- 
puli, 1542-1614), the foremost exponent of the famed 
Spanish school. In 1579, El Greco was ordered by 
Philip II of Spain to do a painting which was to be 
placed in a chapel dedicated to Saint Maurice in the 
Escorial in Madrid. 

E] Greco's painting shows the massacre of the Legion 
with the executions already having begun. It is unique 
in that Saint Maurice appears in two places: in the 
foreground conversing with his staff and in the back- 
ground lamenting over his slain soldiers. 

Philip II didn’t like the picture. His conservative and 
regal taste considered it too gory and realistic. Conse- 
quently it was relegated to the attic and only properly 
reinstated by V amend in the nineteenth century. This 
painting, incidentally, ended the brief tour of El Greco 
as Court painter, one of the shortest in history. 

As this painting so graphically depicts, Saint Mau- 
rice and his Theban Legion demonstrated the highest 
qualities of loyalty and sense of duty by refusing to re- 
volt against their Emperor even under the most trying 
conditions. Their undying devotion to their belief and 
their unexcelled bravery were demonstrated by their 
willingness to die rather than to sacrifice a principle. 

Saint Maurice and the martyrs of the Theban Legion 
exemplify bravery, loyalty, sense of duty, and devotion 
to a cause. The attainment of those virtues is the ideal 
and aim of the infantryman. 

The infantry has a Patron Saint of whom it can be 
justly proud, and who provides the Queen of Battles 
with an ever stronger foundation. 
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Boots, Socks and Battle Jackets 


Lieutenant JOHN C. READE 


|‘ these days of bigger and better 
pushbutton weapons, “for the want 
of a nail, a shoe was lost,” is just as 
applicable as it ever was. With this in 
mind, let's look at the fighting man’s 
uniform. To begin at the bottom let's 
look first at our shoe—I mean combat 
boot. 

The Army is in process of adopting 
a hard-capped boot, similar to the para- 
trooper’s. There is little doubt that it 
is fine for garrison, but is it suitable 
for feet on forced marches of 25 to 50 
miles over terrain that won't allow any 
other method of transportation? Before 
World War I we had an ankle-high 
service shoe with the leather’s smooth 
surface on the outside. During this 
war the leather was reversed in order 
to give the soldier a reasonable chance 
ot keeping his feet dry in wet trenches. 
The war over, garrison duties brought 
the return of a capped, smooth-leather 
service shoe. Even then, small things 
being important, we had both a gar- 
rison shoe and a service shoe. 


Boots and blisters 


During the Second World War we 
saw the same cycle of events. The 
capped, smooth-leather shoe was _re- 
placed by an uncapped, rough-leather, 
two-buckle boot. The return to gar- 
rison service brought the smooth- 
leather, paratrooper-type boot. 





Lieutenant John C. Reade, /nfantry, 
enlisted in 1948, served in Korea during 
1951-52, and was integrated into the Reg- 
ular Army in 1956. He is on his second 
tour with the Ranger Department of The 
Infantry School. 
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A Ranger casts a critical eye at some parts of our 


uniform and asks why we can't have better 


battle garb for the men who man the battle groups 


In the picture on this page are shown 
a civilian boot designed for comfort 
during rough usage and a new combat 
boot to be adopted by the Army. | 
field-tested a pair of each type, using 
as the testing medium a forced march 
with equipment. The Army boots pro- 
duced blisters and discomfort, the 
civilian boots did not. What price must 
we pay for peacetime spit and polish? 

Our field sock followed a similar 
cycle. For years we had a reliable 
white sock. During World War II it 
was replaced by the olive-drab cushion- 
sole type. Recently we adopted a black 
cushion-sole sock. Apparently the only 
reason for black is that our boot leath- 
er is now that color. Who can see your 
socks when you wear boots? Even with 
the OD color we had dye trouble. 
After several washings the OD sock 


ended up a light tan, sometimes al 
most white. 

Recently two officers and two en- 
listed men from the Ranger Depart- 
ment of The Infantry School made a 
forced march of more than 200 miles 
in five days. After 35 miles of rapid 
hiking, all had blisters. Two members 
of the team were unable to finish be- 
cause of the massiveness of the blisters 
Their feet were black from the dye of 
the regulation sock. I know this dye 
is not toxic, but the effect on morale 
was terrific. How do you convince a 
soldier that the black coloring on his 
feet won't infect open blisters? 

The two men who finished the 
march had to cut their boots to shreds 
before the hike ended. Most of the 
pressure was over the big and little 
toes where the cap joins the soft leath 


Comfortable civilian soft-toe boot (left); new, easy-to-shine Army boot (right) 





er of the boot’s toe. Few hunting boots 
have capped toes. They allow slack for 
the boot to expand as it is placed un- 
der pressure of the body’s weight. Our 
combat boot should have this feature. 

The impractical features of our field 
uniform do not end with footgear. If 
you have ever observed a unit that has 
just come out of combat even after a 
short time, you should have noticed 
how ineffective is the current style of 
blousing trousers. The authorized 
method is to blouse trousers inside of 
boots. Frequently this causes the socks 
to slip down, which brings on discom- 
fort, then blisters. Besides, while 
marching or running, trousers work 
their way out of the boots. Why not 
have an elastic drawstring in cuffs like 
we use in the waist of the field jacket? 
This would fit combat needs and elim- 
inate the garrison practice of using tin 
cans, chains, springs, and garters to 
keep trousers bloused. 

Even our underwear could be im- 
proved. The Marine's practical green 
T-shirt will probably never replace 
our white one, but at least we could 
make ours of unbleached material. The 
Norwegians have a basket-weave T- 
shirt of material similar to a QM laun- 
dry bag which does not shine or re- 
flect light. Remember the soldier who 
didn’t bother to put his fatigue jacket 
on when he left his foxhole? This 
sniper's favorite was not uncommon 
during summertime in Korea. A bas- 
ket-weave shirt retains body heat when 
the outer garment is buttoned. The 
shirt cools the body when the outer 
garment is 
pretty much like thermal underwear 
of commercial design, yet you can 
wear it in warm climates. Even in the 
desert you can get cold at night. Cold 
will be a combat soldier’s worry even 
on the atomic battlefield. 


worn loosely. It reacts 


Battle-weary fatigues 


Our Army has pioneered many de- 
velopments in the ways of war. We 
showed the British the senselessness 
ot brightly colored uniforms during 
the Colonial wars. It seems the wheel 
has turned a full circle. The British 
\rmy has practical combat clothing. 
On the other hand, ours has been 
turned into a class A uniform. If it is not 
starched and decorated with insignia, 
name tags, and othe adornment, you 
are out of uniform. No one dares 
wear the fatigue jacket outside his 
trousers, as it was designed to be worn. 


Why don’t we adopt a bush-type jack- 


et that will give us a practical fight- 
ing uniform for hot-weather combat? 
We have adequate temperate and cold- 
weather clothing in the OG 108 uni- 
form and the field jacket. 

Today, Army forces stationed in 
tropical and temperate climates prac- 
tically live in fatigue clothing, yet it 
is the poorest field uniform we have. 
Why not a fatigue uniform like the 
one shown on this page? Except for 
the belt and color, this type would fit 
the needs of all combat arms. Notice 
how different, yet practical, it looks 
without name tags and unit insignia. 
Unit insignia has a bearing on esprit, 
I'll admit, despite the added cost to 
the soldier, but this distinction could 


This fatigue uniform was produced in limited quan- 
tities for testing purposes. This shade was for use 
in desert warfare. The tests proved satisfactory, yet 
it is not presently being considered for adoption. 


be met by adopting a distinctive head- 
gear. Our field cap is not suitable even 
for garrison wear. Unit commanders 
prescribe and require the purchase of 
a hard field cap. This wire-stiffened 
lid won’t stand up under field use and 
must soon be replaced. 

Unit insignia on the shoulder was 
first worn during World War I, but 
the tradition of unit insignia goes 
back to the Civil War. General Phil 
Kearny had the men of his division 
wear a colored patch on their caps and 
hats, so he could distinguish them from 
horseback. General Hooker made the 
practice universal. So the adoption of 
distinctive headgear would not be 
without precedent. Of course, many 
armies use distinctive service caps. The 
adoption of such headgear would elim- 
inate sewing on all but the name tag 
on the fatigue uniform. The money 
saved by this change would more than 
pay for the distinctive cap or beret. 

Since the bright branch scarf seems 
to be becoming part of our fatigues, it 
also bears mentioning. Garrison cus- 
tom generally converts this article in- 
to a dickey at the soldier’s personal ex- 
pense. More and more units are wear- 
ing the unit insignia on the scarf or 
dickey. Some say the dickey serves a 
purpose by absorbing sweat, it keeps 
the collar clean, adds distinction, and 
even has a place on the battlefield. If 
we need a scarf, then for these and 
other reasons why not issue everyone 
a camouflage scarf? I say again: what 
can’t be worn on the battlefield 
shouldn’t be adopted for peacetime 
use. 

In this atomic or space age, the 
pushbutton concept of warfare is over- 
shadowing the ground combat soldier 
and his clothing needs. A soldier must 
still be able to march 25 miles or more 
and arrive at his destination in condi- 
tion to fight for who knows how long. 
The use of atomic weapons in either 
a limited or a global war will so dis- 
rupt our logistical system that as each 
action progresses, more and more units 
will be fighting and moving on foot. 
Without adequate footgear and field 
clothing, the soldier of tomorrow will 
be handicapped. We face an enemy 
who is not only technically proficient 
but Thus the 
many “small things” that are important 
to the combat soldier and which in- 
crease his 


who outnumbers us. 


effectiveness also become 


important to our national safety. To 


insure his best performance, let's give 


the soldier a fighting uniform. 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


“VE HEARD THAT SONG BEFORE!” 


We can freshen up the teaching of timeworn subjects 


SP 6 W. J. KENNEALLY 


How many times at the end of a 
routine training period have you heard 
the wail, “I’ve had all that a million 
times!” At times, the general attitude 
of oldtimers is one of complacency; 
and not without reason. 

Under our ATPs, many hours are 
devoted to basic, mandatory subjects. 
Among these are: CBR Warfare, First 
Aid, Message Writing, Reporting 
Military Information, and others—all 
essential training for every soldier 
whether he be professional or draftee. 
However, to be effectively taught, we 
need to a different method for 
presenting these subjects. Let's rid 
ourselves of that Oh-well here-we-go- 
again attitude. 

In my unit we have attempted this, 
and with quite a bit of success. One 
week before the assembly of classes in 


use 


each of these scheduled basic, recur- 
ing subjects, our training officer pre- 
pares a series of questions which cover 
the high points of the instructional 
matter. This test is then given to the 
unit. The purpose of the question- 
naire is not to determine who knows 
what, but to determine what points in 
particular need reemphasis. 

Based on the results of the queries, 
a new lesson plan is written which 
emphasizes the known weak points of 
the men. This method enables the in- 
structor to gear the scope of his in- 
struction to the needs of the men and 
avoids covering the material in the 
same repetitious manner as is done in 
many units. Each hour of instruction 
is thereby utilized to the utmost, with 
no time wasted on minor and well- 
known points. 

[his system brings home to the men 
the fact that time has a way of mak- 


WHY NOT CAREER FOREIGN SERVICE? 


ing all of us forget many things. It 
also assists the individual soldier in 
recalling to mind all the instruction 
he has been given in the past. The 
monotony of sitting through old, time- 
worn training films is avoided, too. 
Class participation has improved with 
the inauguration of this system, and 
we have noticed that each soldier asks 
more questions in order to clarify cer 
tain points in his mind. But the great 
est benefits of this system are these 
the men get the feeling that someone 
cares what they are taught, how they 
are taught it, and why periodic classes 
in these subjects are necessary. 


Specialist 6 William J. Kenneally, 
during seven years of service, has 
served as platoon sergeant in infantry 
and armor units. A Russian linguist, 
he is on duty with the 319th MI Bat 
talion at Fort Hood, Texas. 


We can have a corps of top soldiers whose MOS specialty is foreign service 


SFC R. J. CRAWFORD 


We all know that 
most efhiciently in agreeable surround- 
a job in which he is 
trained and proficient. This being so, 
why is it apparently Army policy to 
curtail the length of tours for soldiers 
who are qualified and happy in an 


a soldier works 


ings and in 


overseas station, and replace them with 
men who often are uninterested, em 
bittered, and unhappy in an overseas 
postr 

Isn’t it safe to assume that a soldier 
who requests an overseas assignment, 
or an extension of his current one, 
has good reasons for doing so? It 
\rmy feels all 
such requests are submitted from selfish 
motives. But perhaps the soldier has 
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sometimes seems the 


learned the language and understands 
and likes the natives with whom he 
has been associating. If his immedi 
ate commander recommends approval 


This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on 
notice that the rate of payment de- 
pends upon the originality of the 
subject and the quality of writing 
rather than length. This department 
is hungry for contributions, so shoot 
that good idea in. . . today. 


of his request, that should indicate that 
the soldier is doing good work, and 
knows his job. Perhaps it took him 
considerable time to master that job. 
\lready oriented and acclimated, he 
is a far better representative of the 
U. S. Army 


choice, and must deliver his best in 


since he is there by 
order to keep his job) than the recal 
citrant, uprooted homesteader whose 
foreign tour will be confined to the 


PX, club, 


and post movie. 


noncommissioned officers 

This constant and pointless merry 
co-round keeps the U. S. services over 
seas hampered with hundreds of new 
lv arrived men, costs millions of dol 
lars in transportation of dependents, 
and contributes to never ending con 
fusion. Each commander, when evalu 
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1959 REUNION CALENDAR 


ist Armd Div: 21-22 Aug. Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Write Col. Leo B. Conner 
1529 18th St. NW, Washington 6, DC 

Ist Inf Div: 21-23 Aug. Hotel Manger, Ro 
chester, NY. Write Arthur L. Chaitt, 5309 
Germantown Ave., Philadephia 42, Pa 

ist SSF: 14-16 Aug. Hotel Paliser, Calgary, 
Alta., Canada. Write Eugene McCormick, 
1901 S. 4th St., Lafayette, Ind 


4th Inf Div: 13-15 Aug. Ben Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write Iz Goldstein, 1276 I 
54 St., Brooklyn, NY 


5th Armd Div: 6-8 Aug. Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, DC. Write Mrs. Clair E. Wa- 
trous, 8549 Lowell St., St. Louis 15 Mo 

6th Inf Div: Early Aug. St. Louis, Mo. Write 
James E. Wittstruck, 4201 B St., Lincoln 10, 
Ne b 


7th Armd Div: 14-16 Aug. Willard Hotel, 
Washington, DC. Write Johnnie Walker, 375 
Valley Road, Haworth N] 


lith Armd Div: 13-15 Aug. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write Ray Buch, Box 177, 
Clinton, NJ 


12th Armd Div: 6-8 Aug. Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Write Lawrence C. Mintz, 4310 
Buena Vista Ave., Detroit 38, Mich 


16th Armd Div: 7-9 Aug. Hotel Secar, Tole- 
do, Ohio. Write James E. Austin, 100 Dee 


Drive, Linwood, NJ 

17th Abn Div: 7-9 Aug. Ben Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write W. A. Rancone, 802 
Hiland Ave., Coraopolis, Pa 


24th Inf Div: Date indefinite. Philadelphia, 
Pa. Write Edmund F. Henry, 402 First Nat 
Bank Bldg., Attleboro, Mass 


31st Inf Div: 1-2 Aug. Springfield, Ill. Write 
W. A. Anderson, 4913 N. Hermitage Ave., 
( hicago 40, Ill. 


i3d Inf Div: 7-8 Aug. Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Hartford, Conn. Write Joseph E. Zimmer, 
State Armory, Hartford 15, Conn 


69th Inf Div: 21-23 Aug. Sheraton Park Ho- 
tel, Washington, DC. Write Irving Botkin, 
287 First Ave., New York 9, NY 


78th Inf Div: Date indefinite, Fort Dix, NJ 
Write John E. Chegan, 697 President St., 
Brooklyn 15, NY 


80th Inf Div: 5-8 Aug. Hotel 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Write M. H 
House Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


)-22 Aug. Statler-Hilton Hotel 
Detroit, Mich. Write George Cooley, 1459 
Beachwood St. NE, Warren, Ohi 


84th Inf Div: 13-15 Aug. Hollywood Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, Hollywood, Calif. Write Lee 
C. Allen, 3815 Westview NW, Canton, Ohio 


86th Inf Div: 30 Aug-1 Sept. Hotel Seelbach, 
Louisville, Ky. Write James B. Dicke¢son, 
1049 Park Ave., Paducah, Ky 


88th Inf Div: 14-16 Aug. Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, DC. Write Sidney Heyman, 2017 
Forest Dale Drive, Silver Spring, Md 


95th Inf Div: 21-23 Aug. Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, Chicago, Ill. Write Francis E. Safarik, 
Box 1274, Chicago 90, Ill 


101st Abn Div: 14-15 Aug. Statler Hotel, 
NYC. Write Col. Leo B. Conner, 1529 18th 
St. NW, Washington 6, DC. 


CBI Veterans: 5-8 Aug. Sheraton 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write Eugene R 
Box 1848, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Netherland 


Levine 05 


83d Inf Div: 2 


Hotel, 
Brauer, 


Merrill’s Marauders: 29-31 Aug. Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, NH. Write David 
Hurwitt, 22 Basket Lane, Hicksville, NY. 


September 


5th Inf Div: 5-7 Sept. Mark Twain Hotel, 
Elmira, NY. Write Lloyd A. Rader, 451 E 
Clay Ave., Roselle Park, NJ 


6th Armd Div: 3-5 Sept. Hotel Sheraton, 
Louisville, Ky. Write Edward F. Reed, Box 
492, Louisville 1, Ky. 

10th Armd Div: 5-7 Sept. Penn Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write J. Edwin Grace, 108 
Langdon Ave., Watertown 72, Mass. 

27th Inf Div: 25-26 Sept. Hotel Queensburg, 
Glenn Falls, NY. Write Lawrence Reagan, 
Box 1403, Albany, NY. 


32d Inf Div: 5-7 Sept. Stevens Point, Wis. 


Write Edward T. Lauer, 8035 Stickney Ave., 


Wauwatosa 13, Wis 


34th Inf Div: 11-13 Sept. Sheraton-Montrose | 


Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Write Lt. Col. 
Junior F. Miller, Red Horse Armory, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


35th Inf Div: 18-20 Sept. Marion Hotel, Little | 


Rock, Ark. Write Maj. Gen. Mahlon S. Weed, 
Box 1001, Kansas City, Kans. 


36th Inf Div: 4-6 Sept. Hotel Roosevelt, 
Waco, Tex. Write Harold D. Loftus, 
5068, West Austin Sta., Austin, Tex. 


37th Inf Div: 4-7 Sept. Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Write Jack R. McGuire, Room 


1101, 21 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


65th Inf Div: 25-26 Sept. Penn Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Albert J. White, 712 
Highland Ave., Canonsburg, Pa. 


91st Inf Div: 26 Sept. (tentative), Seattle, 
Wash. Write Archie Walker, Drawer 2219, 
Seattle 11, Wash. 


100th Inf Div: 11-13 Sept. Ben Franklin Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa. Write Thomas C. Bur- 
dett, 114 §. Main St., Taylor, Pa 


104th Inf Div: 5-7 Sept. Deshler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. Write Howard S. Bed- 
ney, 695 Hewlett St., Franklin Square, NY 


VII Corps Veterans: 20-24 Sept. McAllister 
Hotel, Miami, Fla. Write S. C. Hutchinson, 
706 Lafayette Ave., Colonial Heights, Va. 


Octob er 


11th Abn Div: 16-18 Oct. Hotel Commodore, 
Atlantic City, NJ. Write Louis Goran, 68 
Lexington Ave., New York 10, NY 


45th Inf Div: 30 Oct-1 Nov. Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Write Richard M 
Thomason, 2205 N. Central, Oklahoma City 
5, Okla. 


November 


77th Inf Div: 8 Nov. Sheraton-McAlpin Ho- 
tel, NYC. Write Joseph H. Woolwich, 28 E 
39 St., New York 16, NY. 


82d Div (WWI): Second, 8 Nov. Hotel 
Dempsey, Macon, Ga. Write James F. Brown, 
Jr., 1005 Bankers Ins. Bldg., Macon, Ga 


90th Inf Div: 6-8 Nov. Kansas City, Mo 
Write Samuel W. Fry, Tulsa Co. Court House, 
Tulsa, Okla 
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ating his unit, must be concerned with 
replacements, training newcomers, 
orienting them with regard to treat- 
ment of the country’s people, and gen- 
erally fogging his primary mission. 

A classic answer to this question, 
aside from the famous “Don’t ask me 
why, it’s just our policy!” is this: 
“We've got to give the men who just 
returned from the other overseas 
theaters a crack at the desirable areas.” 
OK. Why not? Why can’t the great 
majority of our troops in any given 
overseas station be those who want 
to be there? If there aren’t enough 
who want to be there, why ignore the 
many volunteers who have proved 
themselves good ambassadors as well 
as good soldiers? 

The obvious answer is a trained and 
elite military-career foreign-service 
corps. The British used it rather effec- 
tively in India, and there are other his- 
torical precedents. 

A capable specialist, whose training 
should include a course in the lan- 
guage of the country to which he will 
be assigned, would be the ideal rep- 
resentative of the U. S. overseas. 

There has been much criticism of 
the State Department’s policy regard- 
ing the assignment of persons to key 
diplomatic posts in countries whose 
language they do not know. A recent 
news item concerned a comparison of 
the staffs of the embassies of the U. S. 
and the U.S.S.R. in one Middle East 
country. Every member of the Soviet 
staff was an accomplished linguist; the 
American staff could boast but a negli- 
gible number. Result? Our embassy is 
forced to employ natives in critical posts. 
Besides endangering security, this prac- 
tice suggests to the natives that the Unit- 
ed States is less interested in them than 
is Russia. Perhaps an even more im 
portant by-product of such loose and 
thoughtless assignment is the obvious 
affront to the natives: “Here,” we say 
in effect, “is our representative to 
your government. He hasn't the time 


or the inclination to learn your lan 
guage, and probably he’s not too well 
versed in your history or customs. But 
here he is. Would you like to make 
something of it?” 


Anyone who has lived among for- 
eigners knows well that the highest 
compliment you can pay them is to 
make a conscientious effort to learn 
their language. 

It surely follows that all this must 
be true of the U. S. military overseas 
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REGISTRATION 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


Members of the AUSA may register in advance during the 
period 1 June through 15 July. 

All advance registration and ticket purchases will be confirmed 
by mail. Registration badges and tickets will be available at 
the AUSA Registration Desk in the lobby of the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel after 1200 hours, 2 August. 

Refunds for advance registration and advance ticket purchases 
will be made if notice of cancellation is received by the AUSA 
before 2 August. 


REGISTRATION 


The prices for registration and for tickets required to attend 
the social functions are listed on the coupon below. Military 
and civilian personnel of the Armed Services are eligible to 
register and purchase tickets to the social functions at the 
military rate. 


Registered members may bring guests, including ladies, to the 
luncheon on 4 August and to the annual banquet on 5 August. 
The reception is limited to registered members of the AUSA 
only. ALL TICKETS PURCHASED FOR GUESTS WILL BE AT 
THE CIVILIAN RATES. 


INFORMATION 
ADVANCE REGISTRATION COUPON 


Advance registration may be accomplished by completing and 
forwarding the coupon below showing full mailing address, 
your qualification as a military or civilian registrant, and the 
number of tickets desired for each event. Payment in full for 
registration and tickets desired must accompany the advance 
registration application. 


July 15 is the deadline for acceptance of advance registration 
applications. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations must be made directly to the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington 8, D. C., or hotel of your choice. Military 
rates are available at the Sheraton-Park Hotel to those persons 
in uniform or who present active duty ID cards when checking in. 
AUSA cannot accept requests for hotel or military billet reserva- 
tions. 


MILITARY QUARTERS 


Military personnel desiring these accommodations should write 
to: Headquarters, Military District of Washington, Att: G-1, 
Washington 25, D. C. by July 20. 


REGISTRATION COUPON 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 
1529 Eighteenth St., N. W. 


<— Make Checks 
Payable to 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed please find $ 


in payment of my registration for the 


1959 Annual Meeting and tickets indicated below: 


Function Quantity 


Desired 
Registration 
Reception (3 August)* 
Luncheon (4 August)* 
Banquet (5 August )* 
AUSA membership pied 


Unit Price 
Mil.** Civ. 


Amount 


$1.00 
3.00 
4.50 
7.50 
5.00 


$ 3.00 
4.00 
6.00 

10.00 
5.00 


*Separate tickets are required for each social function. 


**Includes civilian employees of the Armed Services. 


(print or type) 


ADDRESS __ 


(print or type) (street) 


(Rank or title of position) 


(city) (state) 


FULL PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY THIS APPLICATION 





—if the case is not even more pointed. 
The soldier is in daily contact with 
members of the community. As has 
been often said, he is the standard by 
which the natives form their opinion 
of our entire nation. He must not be 
a man who has been shanghaied after 
a long hitch at homesteading. In that 
event, the entire purpose of his pres- 
ence is lost. He must be reasonably in- 
terested in, not prejudiced against, a 
particular nationality, and be willing 
to learn the language. The criteria for 
assignme nt to career foreign service 
should approximate those demanded 
of personnel considered for military 
missions and advisory groups, with 
certain modifications. 

We have greatly improved the cali- 


ber of our soldiers. But we must be 
equally realistic in selecting men for 
foreign assignments. The policy of as- 
signment without regard to qualifica- 
tions, and considering only their last 
overseas hitch, or the length of time 
they have spent in the ZI, should be 
reconsidered. We need our best and 
most qualified people in these sensi- 
tive assignments. Why not send them? 

Why not establish a corps of top 
soldiers whose MOS specialty is for- 
eign service? A group of good men 
who can qualify with brains and weap- 
ons? We can encourage qualified sol- 
diers to remain in their overseas as- 
signments, and allow qualified men 
in the ZI to request such assignment. 
We can make such service a mark of 


WANT TO TAKE THE STICK? 


Commanders must get into the aviation act 


MAJOR GENERAL T. F. VAN NATTA 


“Want to take the stick and try her, 
sir?” 

A usual question that gets the ex- 
pected answer. Most officers are inter- 
ested in machines and gadgets, and the 
helicopter certainly is a gadget. Also, 
aviators like to off their 
How better than to let someone 
else play with the thing? 

The result is that quite a lot of peo- 
ple, especially senior officers, have tak- 
en hold of the stick so many times 
that they can perform ordinary ma- 
neuvers and even hold the machine 
at a hover. 

Fine and dandy. It 
wider interest in aviation and, al- 
the shady gray edge of 
does no harm. At least it 
does no harm if kept in proper per- 
spective. If the occasional stick-taker 
develops a nothing-to-it attitude, a 
further lesson is immediately in order. 
For that matter, even those who never 
touch the stick, but who are respon- 
sible for aircraft and who command 
aviators, might well consider this 
further lesson. 

The best way to start is to back off 
a bit. All good driver courses Cinclud- 
ing the Army’s) never start with “Take 
the wheel.” Rather, it’s “Lift up the 
hood,” or “Crawl underneath,” before 
you are even taught to start the en- 
gine. Taking the wheel doesn’t come 
for some time. 

The preflight inspection that every 
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most show 


birds. 


stimulates a 


though in 
regulations, 


pilot must know is not difficult. A 
commander who learns how to pre- 
flight just one helicopter and one fixed 
wing has gone many steps forward in 
understanding his aircraft problems. 

Part of preflight is to look into that 
book pilots are always writing in. This 
book alone can be a revelation to a 
commander about the condition of his 
aircraft and the effectiveness of his 
maintenance. It contains three forms. 

Form 781-1 is of minor interest, be- 
ing only a record of how many hours 
plane and pilot have flown. This is 
essential for maintenance but indicates 
nothing in particular. 

The second, 781-2, is another mat- 
ter. It shows anything currently wrong 
with an aircraft that might affect its 
flight or safety. (“You mean there can 
be things wrong with an aircraft when 
you take it up, that could possibly 
cause it to quit?”) 

All these deficiencies are shown on 
the back of 781-2, and the pilot must 
acknowledge with his signature on 
the front of the form that he is will 
ing to fly the thing with the listed de- 
ficiencies. Of course, he doesn’t have 
to, and anything really serious auto 
matically grounds the craft. 

This form also picks up two more 
entries from the pilot: a note that 
shows what, if any, deficiencies were 
discovered during preflight, and any 
deficiencies or irregularities that de- 
veloped during the flight. 

Form 781-3 lists all current deficien- 
cies that don’t affect flight or safety, 


distinction and at the same time re- 
tain on the scene trained linguists, 
good soldiers, and capable ambassadors. 
A far cry from the present frenzy of 
shipment overseas and back, an al- 
most blanket “No!” to the qualified 
man who is doing a good job and 
wants to continue in it. The Govern- 
ment is much concerned these days 
with cutting expenses. Let’s save mon- 
cy, improve our foreign relations pro- 
gram, and keep many of our best sol- 


diers content by letting them do what 
they do best! 


Sergeant First Class Ralph J. Craw- 
ford, a career Regular with 18 years 
of active service, has had several tours 
in Europe. 


such as lack of special-purpose equip- 
ment, certain inspections, or nice but 
nonessential repairs. 

Every commander should take 
occasional look at the -2 and -3 of his 
aircraft. He may not know exactly 
what the deficiencies are, but if they 
remain too many for too long a time 
he must start asking questions. Army 
policy says that a deficie ncy appearing 
in -2 for seven days becomes a gig on 
inspections. Actually, seven 
and deficiencies should be 
corrected sooner. 

A chronically long -3 indicates either 
sloppy or overworked mechanics. A 
long -2 can kill people. 

So much for the aircraft itself. 

There is a lot more to getting the 
thing from to there and back 
again, than just handling the controls. 
There are rules of the air, navigation 
al instruments and aids, flight planning, 
and weather. Almost everyone sur 
mises that pilots, like car operators, 
must take Peo 
ple usually are surprised to find that 
this exam must be retaken each year, 
no matter how long the pilot has been 
flying. 

The commander should get a copy 
of one or two old exams and look at 
the questions. They will cover more 
than he expects. This is not just for 
the instrument-qualified, but also for 
the ordinary L-19 circlers and H-13 
chauffeurs. Get an exam, and see how 
many questions you can answer. Re- 
member that just as for marksmanship, 
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dave is 
generous, 


here 


a driver's examination. 





the commander is responsible for see 
ing that his people are proficient. 
Finally, take a look at the monthly 
safety bulletins. See what's happen- 
ing, what's being cracked up and how, 
what's causing gray This will 
help differentiate between good flying 
For we do have care 
less people, and thrill 
seekers. Some get away with it longer 
than they should. Just like in the in 
tantry, there are 


hairs. 


and hotrodding. 
lazy people, 


armor, or artillery, 
good young officers who occasionally 
need a tug on the leash or a cuff on 
the ear, and who usually respond grati 
fyingly to prompt, firm correction. The 
aviation officer can't do it all. Com 
manders must get into the act. 

Only don't grounding 
proper punishment for bad, careless 


That's like 


[here is no question 


consider 
or reckless flying. jailing 
a man for debt. 
that it will make the flyer unhappy 


and very sorry he did wrong, but it 
also leaves him more in debt when 
he gets out of hock. 

One more point before we take the 
stick again. 

Have you ever told about 
standardization? That means perform- 
ing the various take-off, flight, and 
landing maneuvers exactly so. There 
is a best, or standard, way to perform 
each of them. Pilots only 
trained, but also are periodically re 
viewed, in their ability to perform each 
action exactly according to the stand- 
‘ariations in wwestbbe tr, load, and 
terrain may require deviations from 
exact standard procedure, but these in 
stances are treated as deviations from 
the 
holds to standards as much as possible. 

So have them show you a standard 
ization guide for any of your aircraft, 
and take a look to see exactly how a 


been 


are not 
ards. V 


norm. A good pilot knows and 


PARITY WITH WHOSE ARMY? 


When the Peril Point is reached, we might as well close shop. 


MSGT. VON LACKWITZ 


Everyone has plans these days for 
killing fire 
or stopping juvenile delinquents by 
third 
There are plans to help 
the farmer by figuring the 


saving the world, or ants, 


plowing every one under—or 
something. 
relation of 
today’s corn crop to the price of beans 
during Taft's administration, and so on, 

Why can’t some of this zeal and fore 
sight be applied to the Army? 

For example, parity is a term used 
in farm bills, supposedly to give the 
farmer today’s paycheck and yesterday's 
\ fine ideal indeed. 


This 


purchasing power. 
hen there is the “peril point.” 


term is used in some tariff measures, 
such as when the peril point is reached 
in imports of Volkswagens. We will 
stop importing them until all the Ger 
mans agree to buy Cadillacs, or some 
such. . 

Let’s apply parity to some army that 
doesn’t change much. The Swiss have 
one that changes only in relation to 
the population. Take them as a stand- 
ard, “Parity” as applied to the U. 
\rmy in relation to the Army 
should mean that when the U. S. Army 
is the size of theirs, 


Swiss 


we have 
reached the peril point. When we do, 
the Secretary of the Army calls in the 
reporters. He tells them the peril point 


or less, 


MAINTENANCE MUST BE MOBILE 


Maintenance must be performed when and where 


MAJOR BRUCE M. JACOBS 


Even before the German panzer di 
visions blitzed across France in 1940, 
our Army had constantly sought to im 
prove its mobility. The pentomic con 
cept gives even greater importance to 
mobility, and its partners, firepower and 
communications. This makes a fine for- 
mula: mobility plus firepower plus 
communications equals success in bat 
tle—or some other neat prescription so 
glibly coined by phrase turners. A 
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mathematician, though, may say there 
are too many unknown factors in this 
formula to permit its being reduced to 
simple, usable terms. One of the impor 
tant unknowns is effective maintenance. 

To be effective, maintenance must 
be performed when and where it is 
needed. It cannot be postponed nor 
can it be limited to that phase that is 
done in fixed shops that have all the 
needed tools and facilities. Units must 
be trained and equipped in mobile 
maintenance, so that they can apply it 


few of the maneuvers should be per- 
formed, Even just seeing what are 
considered standard maneuvers is quite 
informative. Many persons don’t know 
just what the aircraft is supposed to 
be able to do. 

All of what I have said may seem 
like a pretty tall order for a busy com- 
mander, and of course it would be, to 
learn it thoroughly. But only pilots 
have to do this. "The commander need 
only familiarize himself with the prob- 
lem—enough to know its shape and 
how to tell good from bad, and 
A good 
aviation unit will welcome and appre- 
ciate the attention. A bad one will im- 
pro c. 

Want to take the stick a while? 


size, 
how to ask proper questions. 


Major General Thomas F. Van Natta, 
U. S. Army, commands the 3d Armored 
Division (Spearhead) in Germany. 


has been reached, and that the Army 
will be placed in the files of the U. S. 
Employment Service. Its equipment 
will go to dead storage on account of 
it can't punch its way out of a paper 
bag any more. It is redundant to the 
national need: too large to be economi 
cal, too small to be of any use. Follow 
ing which he will hand in his resigna 
tion and close the shop until the time 
arrives when someone needs a land 
force again. 

The Marines guard the stores at 
West Point and Fort Pitt until the 
Indians rambunctious again. If 
there are any Marines and if there is 
any United States left to worry about. 


0 
get 


it is needed. 


during combat or maneuvers. ‘This 
means each outht must have with it 
enough men, repair parts, and tools if 
it is to keep moving. 

The importance of mobile mainte- 
nance has been the subject of much 
talk, but have we done enough to 
achieve the desired results? In my 
opinion and that of many others, we 
have not. There are many related prob- 
lems that should be brought out into 
the open and considered by all soldiers, 
from private to four-star general. 
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Lack of qualified personnel usually 
results from our inability to fill author- 
ized slots, or the inadequate training 
of people in the unit. However, we 
should take a new look at the TOE 
to see if enough men are authorized 
even in maintenance slots. If we are 
to make our units truly mobile, then we 
must abandon the practice of cutting 
their strengths by reducing the number 
of mechanics as so much “fat.” 

Lack of maintenance know-how and 
lax command supervision are being 
slowly corrected by increased training 
of junior and even senior officers at our 
service schools. The Armor School, for 
one, established its Senior Officers’ 
Preventtive Maintenance Course solely 
to familiarize or refresh senior com- 
manders and staff officers in their re- 
sponsibilities in the maintenance field. 
The recognition of these responsibilities 
must be carried into the field. 

Time to do all the tasks assigned us 
is an ever-present worry. Commanders 
of all units must resist the impulse to 
say “Yes” to every request, order, or di- 
rective. Better to rear back and say: 
“Sir, I have neither the time nor the 
ability to do everything. If I am to 
maintain my equipment, these other 
tasks will have to be deferred.” All oper- 
ators and mechanics must be trained 
to do their maintenance while the 
equipment is being used, as well as 
during every lull in operations. This 
helps immeasurably in finding the time 
needed for maintenance, especially 
when a unit is on the move. 

Tools, repair parts and _ facilities 
should be discussed separately, but for 
lack of space we'll lump them together. 
If a unit is to remain mobile, these 
three resources must be able to follow 
the user with almost the same degree 
of mobility as a unit's fighting vehicles. 
They must be accessible at a moment’s 
notice if operators and mechanics are 
to make maximum use of their time. 
I believe this idea is generally accepted 
by those who have tried to do mainte- 
nance in the field. Yet, with all the 
advances in our technical equipment, 
our reorganization of TOE, our empha 
sis on mobility, there has been little 
improvement in maintenance means. 
Here is where we can strike a blow for 
mobility. 

Let’s analyze our problem. 

There are two major sources of tools 
and equipment: the individual mechan 
ic’s tool kit, and the larger organiza- 
tional maintenance tool kit (No. | com 
mon and supplemental kits in com- 
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panies, No. 2 common and supplement- 
al kits in battalions and regiments). 

The individual kits are no problem. 
They should travel with their user- 
mechanic. The larger kits give the 
greatest trouble. How do you haul them 
to where they must be used? What 
vehicles or trailers do you divert from 
cargo hauling for the purpose? Where 
do you scrounge materials to modify 
your vehicles or trailers so you can haul 
your tools to where they must be used? 
If you do modify your equipment, will 
you be gigged by the inspectors from 
higher headquarters? Or do you give 
up and follow the path of least resist 
ance? Usually, when a field problem 
pops up, you leave half the large kits 
in garrison, pack the rest in boxes, and 
hope to catch up on “deferred” mainte- 
nance when you get back to garrison 
facilities. 

Why not do something about it? | 
don’t believe there is justification for 
a fancy shopttruck in each using unit. 
But I firmly believe every user should 





General Officer Shifts 
Lt. Gen. Carrer M. Macruber to 


CG, Eighth Army; CinC UNC; and 
COMUSKOREA Maj. Gen. 
Ratpu C. Cooper to XXI Corps. . . 
Maj. Gen. Normanno A. CosTELLo 
to USARPAC . . . Maj. Gen. Wi- 
L1AM N, Gri_more to XV Corps. . . 
Maj. Gen. Leonarp D. Heaton to 
The Surgeon General . . . Maj. Gen. 
Evan M. Houseman to ICAF . . 
Maj. Gen. Briarp P. JoHNson to 
JUSMAG, Thailand . . . Maj. Gen. 
Wits S. Matruews to First Army 
. . . Maj. Gen. Hersertr J. VANDER 
Here to JUSMAG, Greece . . . Brig. 
Gen. Cuartes M. Baer to Signal 
Corps School . . . Brig. Gen. For- 
rest Caraway to MAAG, Japan .. . 
Brig. Gen. Witutam K. GHORMLEY 
to Picatinny Arsenal . . . Brig. Gen. 
Tuomas J. Hartrorp to Deputy TSG 
... Brig. Gen. Franers Hixx to USAR 
EUR... Brig. Gen. Mirron L. 
Ocpen to NORAD .. . Brig. Gen. 
CremMent F. Sr. Joun to WRAMC 
.. « Brig. Gen. THomas R. YANcEY 
to 2d Inf Bde. 

Retirements. Lt. Gen. Crovis E. 
Byers Maj. Gen. Roserr G. 
BuTLer . Maj. Gen. Francis M. 
Day .. . Maj. Gen. Epcar C. Ericx- 
son .. . Maj. Gen. Putte D. Grnver 
. « « Maj. Gen. Arvin C. Viney... 
Brig. Gen. Kennetu F. ZrrzMan. 





have some type of vehicle authorized 
and that is designed for the express pur- 
pose of hauling Cin a usable condition ) 
his major organizational tool kits and 
repair parts. 

I propose a lightweight van type of 
container mounted on a light, four- 
wheeled trailer. The van’s body should 
be so constructed that it can be easily 
removed from its trailer chassis for haul- 
ing inside a standard 2%-ton truck. It 
should also be capable of being heli- 
copter-lifted. The van should be so 
designed that internal lighting and 
heating can be added easily. This will 
permit complicated maintenance work 
inside, under blackout conditions, and 
in reasonable comfort during bad 
weather. 

This van would hold all the standard 

tools and equipment needed by the 
average unit. The van for maintenance 
in the company would carry the No. 1 
common tool kit and repair parts to- 
gether. For the battalion or regiment, 
several vans would be required, prob- 
ably two for the No. 2 common and 
supplemental kits, and one for repair 
parts. 
For most units, the four-wheeled 
trailer chassis would appear the best 
means of moving the van, because 
it can be towed by almost any type of 
vehicle, has good cross-country mobility, 
and will stand on its own at a halt. 
For special units, skids or tracks could 
be substituted for wheels, or the van 
unit transported by a tracked chassis or 
by helicopter. Let's have the van-con 
tainer developed to fit our tool kits, and 
make it adaptable to the several means 
of transportation. 

When you realize that more than six 
hundred different types of units are 
authorized the No. 1 kit, and almost 
five hundred the No. 2, you can see this 


will have rather widespread application. 


I suggest that each commander, staf 
oficer, and maintenance chief take a 
new look at his outfit. If you agree you 
have a problem in mobile maintenance, 
let the research and development peo 
ple and the TOE organizers know. 
They need the user's guidance and 
ideas if they are to increase our mobile 
maintenance, 


Major Bruce M. Jacobs, Ordnance 
Corps, during World War II served 
with First Army in support of VII 
Corps. For the past year and a half he 
has been an instructor in the Senior 
Officers’ Preventive Maintenance 
Course at The Armor School. 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Panorama of Battles and Leaders 


BRAVE MEN AND GREAT CAPTAINS 
By Col. R. Ernest Dupuy and Col. Trevor N. 
Dupuy 
Harper & Brothers, 1959 
378 Pages; Maps; Index; $5.95 


teviewed by 

Cot. Freperick Bernays Wiener, JA- 
GC, USAR, researcher into the little- 
known history of the Army and author 
of several articles on American general 
officers. 


The history of the United States Army 
now covers 184 years, a period long 
enough, and covering an experience va- 
ried enough, to make possible the formu- 
lation of meaningful generalizations con- 
cerning the particular qualities that have 
characterized both the successful and the 
unsuccessful leaders of American troops. 

The Colonels Dupuy have given us a 
perspective and panoramic view of the 
nation’s battles and leaders, from Bunker 
Hill to Korea, omitting only the Spanish- 
American War, “and that by design. In 
our opinion there was in that war almost 
no opportunity for demonstration of lead- 
ership in its highest phases, and what 
little existed was deplorable.” After com- 
pleting their survey, they set forth their 
conclusions: 

“For almost two centuries of American 
military history, a pattern of combat lead- 
ership, first established during the Revo- 
lution, has proved its validity. . . . clearly 
visible as its major threads are six definite 
characteristics which all successful Ameri- 
can military leaders have shared, to a 
greater or lesser degree: Professional mili- 
tary understanding of 
the human tools of the commander, in- 
sistence on high standards of training and 
discipline, ability to inspire their men, un- 
questioned personal courage, and consis 
tent perseverence and determination in 
the face of adversity.” 

The story from which this summary 
is drawn is as complete as the limitations 
of a single volume would permit, limita- 
tions that the authors regretfully recog 
nize. There can be little if any difference 
with the selection of individuals, both 
as to inclusion and exclusion, made by 
the Dupuys in this, their third father- 
and-son collaboration. Nor will there be 
much disagreement with the judgments 
they express regarding the leaders in our 
earlier wars. 

Thus, particularly after Sir Winston 
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competence, an 


Churchill in his widely read History of 
the English-Speaking Peoples revived and 
gave new currency to the stab-in-the-back- 
from-Washington legend, so dear to the 
partisans of McClellan, it is refreshing to 
encounter the Dupuys’ clear and succinct 
demonstrations of that commander’s un- 
pardonable incompetence on the Penin- 
sula and at Antietam. 

But some of the authors’ judgments of 
persons now living, in situations familiar 
to and experienced by all—and hence 
still controversial—seem distinctly more 
doubtful. 

Just as McClellan was regarded with 
tremendous personal admiration, even 
affection, by the Army of the Potomac 
that he so grievously mishandled, so here 
the reader encounters an enthusiasm for 
General Douglas MacArthur that not all 
the available facts appear to warrant. 
Thus, except for the matter of the planes 
caught on the ground on 8 December, 
1941, the book reflects little if any aware- 
ness of the other flaws in leadership that 
became all too apparent on a reading of 
the carefully documented ofhcial volume, 
The Fall of the Philippines. The authors 
do criticize the command structure in 
Korea after the Inchon landing, which 
left X Corps independent of Eighth Army 
on its flank, the only coordination be- 
tween the two being effected by GHOQ 
in Tokyo, hundreds of miles away; but 
it would seem that such a gross violation 
of perfectly obvious command principles 
called for more severe strictures. In the 
consideration of the Administration’s mili 
tary policy in Korea, there is no sugges- 
tion that this owed at least as much if not 
more to General Bradley and the JCS 
than to the titular Commander-in-Chief. 
And there is no awareness of a singular 
incident, documented by a contempo- 
raneous memorandum in February 1944 
‘see Volume IV of the AAF history, page 
766, note 14): “Sutherland [MacArthur's 
Chief of Staff], while never mentioning 
the matter in formal discussions, seems 
informally to have urged the need for an 
overall Pacific commander. When it was 
explained that this commander would 
probably be Nimitz he said that in such 
event, ‘General MacArthur would retire 
one day, resign on the next, return to the 
United States as a civilian, and under- 
take an active newspaper and radio pro- 
gram to educate the public.’ ” 

Was this simply an off-the-cuff remark 
of a loyal subordinate, or did it reflect 


the previously expressed views of the 
superior? Was that comment made with 
any awareness of AW 28, then in force, 
to the effect that “Any officer who, hav- 
ing tendered his resignation and prior to 
due notice of the acceptance of the same, 
quits his post or proper duties without 
leave and with intent to absent himself 
permanently therefrom shall be deemed 
a deserter”? 

The authors’ high estimate of MacAr- 
thur runs parallel to their distinctly re- 
strained treatment of General George C. 
Marshall. The intimation in the book, but 
thinly veiled, that Marshall must bear 
a major responsibility for Pearl Harbor 
seems difficult to square with the facts, 
which (see Mark Watson's official vol- 
ume, Pre-War Plans and Preparations 
show that debacle developing with the 
inevitability of a Greek tragedy, beyond 
the power of anyone to avert. These pas- 
sages are followed by mention of General 
Marshall’s organizing efforts thereafter, 
but the praise seems grudgingly bestowed, 
without apparent recognition that it was 
the wartime Chief of Staff who selected 
most of the leaders and who set the tone 
not only for them but for their forces and 
for their operations. 

But these are essentially criticisms of 
emphasis, a questioning of brush-strokes 
in a fine and excellently conceived canvas 
of heroic scope, every part of which 
evokes an essay. Of the questions raised 
for the future, there is room here only 
to consider one. That point is perhaps 
best set forth in the authors’ own words: 
“It might be well to ponder on the fact 
that had the present personnel-manage- 
ment procedures of the Defense Depart- 
ment, with its machine-record-cum-career 
management classifications, been in force, 
John J. Pershing, as well as the majority 
of the army, corps and division command- 
ers selected by him, would probably never 
have been in France at all; they would 
have been retired, long rated as tired old 
war horses, fit only for the knacker’s 
yard.” 

And, it may be asked, how would 
Wayne, Grant, Stonewall Jackson, or 
Patton have fared under the OEI system? 
Would they have been promoted even to 
field grade had that “management tool” 
with all of its inaccuracies then been in 
use? What about Winfield Scott, tried 
and convicted by court-martial in 1810? 
How would he have fared had his subse- 


quent advancement been entrusted to 
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selection boards applying the criteria now 
current? Successful military leadership 
and a modicum of nonconformity have 
gone hand in hand so often in the past 
that one cannot dismiss as imaginary the 
authors’ fears that the present emphasis 
on the “organization man” may be fraught 
with dangerous future consequences. 

Finally, the Colonels Dupuy place per- 
ceptive, probing fingers on the dangers in- 
herent in the doctrine of “completed staff 
work.” It tends to compromises, and makes 
of the commander a glorified referee at 
best, a mere rubber stamp at worst. In 
their words, “the trend to command by 
consensus Coes exist, and it is worrisome. 
We believe it to be extremely dangerous; 
threatening to self-reliant, decisive, prompt 
leadership.” 

The Dupuys do not add, no doubt 
because it is all too obvious, that these 
dangers are far greater in our present tri- 
service organization. 


The Normandy Landings 
D-DAY: The Sixth of June, 1944 

By David Howarth 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959 

250 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; $4.95 
INVASION '44 

By John Frayn Turner 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1959 

248 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $3.95 


Reviewed by 
May. Gen. H. W. Braxetrey, U. S. 

Army, Retired, who landed in Nor- 

mandy on D-day with the 4th Infantry 

Division. 

Sir Winston Churchill said that the 
Normandy invasion was the most com- 
plicated and difficult operation that had 
ever taken place. Even so, it would seem 
that now, 15 years later, there is little 
new that can be written about it. But 
David Howarth has come up with an 
account of enough general interest for 
the editors of The Saturday Evening Post 
to buy it for serial presentation, and Mr. 
Turner subtitles his book “The First Full 
Story of D-Day in Normandy.” 

In the foreword to Mr. Howarth’s book 
the author says, “This is not a military 
text book.” Perhaps it isn’t in a strict 
sense, but leadership and knowing when 
to abandon a plan and when to persist in 
carrying out a plan are battlefield essen- 
tials. This book rarely spells out any 
lessons, but the lessons are there. 

Mr. Howarth, a British writer who 
served with the Royal Navy during 
World War II, tells the D-day stories of 
about 30 participants “to give an im- 
pression of the experience of the men who 
landed in the night and dawn of D Day— 
an impression of what it was like to be 
dropped from the sky that morning, or 
pitched ashore from a landing craft on 
a hostile beach.” 

His presentation of the Utah Beach 
landing is typical of his method. He fol- 
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Selected Check List 
of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received during the month preceding 
our deadline is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a 
monthly check list of the most important, useful and potentially popu- 
lar books. Any of these titles may be purchased through the Combat 


Forces Book Service. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE SPACE- 
SHIP. By Arthur C. Clarke. Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. 212 Pages; $3.50. The 
distinguished science writer's collection of 
speculative articles which amplify the 
thoughts on space travel set out in his 
books on astronautics. 


DESTROYERS AND DESTROYER- 
MEN. By Lt. (jg) Brock Hates. Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. 207 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.00. Our destroyers from Civil War to 
missile launchers. Detailed descriptions of 
the destroyer’s mission, antisubmarine war- 
fare, life aboard a tin can, and action 
stories of WW I and II. 


GENERALS AND STATESMEN. By 
Maj. Josef Egmond Gellermann. Vantage 
Press, 1959. 150 Pages; $2.95. Sketches 
of Pétain, Mannerheim, Schleicher, Grant, 
MacArthur, DeGaulle, Hindenburg, and 
Ludendorff—soldiers whose compatriots 
have looked to them for leadership in 
state affairs. 


HELICOPTERS AND AUTOGYROS 
OF THE WORLD. By Paul Lamber- 
mont & Anthony Pirie. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1959. 255 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$10.00. Describes more than 425 craft, 
some still on the drawing board, with data. 
Their history from 1784, list of records 
and record-holders, official definitions, and 
64 pages of photos and drawings 


KNOW YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY. 
By Arthur Larson. Harper & Brothers, 
1959. 240 Pages; Index; $3.50. What you 
should know as employee, employer, and 
beneficiary. Includes chapters on rules for 
Government employees and servicemen. 


THE OFFICERS GUIDE. The Stackpole 
Company, 1959. 482 Pages; Illustrated; 


Maps; Index; $6.00. The 24th edition of 
the ready reference on customs and cor- 
rect procedures which pertain to Army 
officers. For 28 years preeminent as the 
authoritative reference for the officer who 
wants to keep well informed. 


PEOPLES AND POLICIES. By Brig. 
Gen. Frank L. Howley. Henry Regnery 
Company, 1959. 211 Pages; $3.75. Inter- 
views with high and low persons in many 
countries: the peoples and their problems 
and what they expect of us. General 
Howley was U. S. commander in Berlin 
during the Airlift. 


POWER UNLIMITED! By Abraham & 
Rebecca B. Marcus. Prentice-Hall, 1959 
152 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. How 
power-supplying work: diesels, 
dynamos, turbojets, rockets—from wind 
mill to solar battery, nuclear fission and 
fusion, atomic and hydrogen bombs. Fine 
illustrations. 


devices 


THE SECRET SERVICE OF THE CON- 
FEDERATE STATES IN EUROPE. By 
James D. Bulloch. Thomas Yoseloff, 1959 
Two volumes; 920 Pages; Illustrated; 
Maps; Index; $15.00 boxed. A reissue of 
the authoritative work published in 1884 
The personal but partisan account of the 
officer who headed the secret mission 
charged with the building in Europe of 
Confederate warships, blockade runners, 
and commerce raiders 


TOMORROW THE MOON! By Abra 
ham & Rebecca B. Marcus. Prentice-Hall, 
1959. 150 Pages; Illustrated; Index ; $3.50 
Rockets and missiles and their use in space, 
with their history from ancient times. A 
capsule guide to the most momentous era 
in history, with fine illustrations. 


—— LLL OOo eee 


lows the actions of Captain (now Colo 
nel) George Mabry, 8th Infantry, who 
earned the DSC that day (and later in 
Hiirtgen Forest, the Medal of Honor), 
and brings some of the experiences of 
Brigadier General Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
Assistant Division Commander of the 
4th Infantry Division, and Chaplain 
Bruno Luechinger of the 8th Infantry, 
into the picture to point up the variety 
of unexpected problems and responsibili 
ties which inevitably arise in combat. 

This book has real value for the young 
officer or noncommissioned officer who 
has not had combat experience. This, as 
the author says, is how D-day looked to 
the men he chose to describe it. 

People are always recommending some 
sentence which “should be on the walls 
of every military school in the country.” 


If all the advice were followed there 
wouldn’t be any room for blackboards, 
but some wall space could well be given 
up for one sentence in this book: “Not 


even the heaviest gunfire puts such a 
strain on a soldier’s morale as not being 
told what to do.” 


The other book, Invasion '44 (not to 
be confused with Invasion, 1944 by Gen 
eral Hans Speidel), is a “first American 
edition.” Its principal value to American 
military readers is in the presentation of 
the operations in the British zones. The 
American official accounts of the Nor 
mandy invasion (Cross-Channel Attack, 
Omaha Beach, and Utah Beach to Cher 
bourg) merely summarize British actions 
and then only what occurred on the flank 
of the U. S. First Army. This book 
rounds out the invasion picture and points 
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out some differences in organization and 
methods. A notable example: The U. S. 
Marine Corps had no part in the Nor- 
mandy invasion; the Royal Marines had 
about 10,000 participants, most of them, 
oddly from the U. S. viewpoint, manning 
assault craft delivering British infantry to 
the beaches. 

There are also some striking D-day in 
cidents. “At 1400 Lord Lovat’s pipers 

. marched across the bridge in superb 
style.” Under fire, that was. And the 
paratrooper commander who led one of 


the most difficult D-day missions was 


named Pine-Cofhn. 

As this review was being written, Read- 
er's Digest came out with a two-part con- 
densation of yet another D-day book: 
Cornelius Ryan’s The Longest Day, to 
be published this fall. 


Study of the ROTC 


EDUCATION AND MILITARY LEADERSHIP 
By Gene M. Lyons and John W. Masland 
Princeton University Press, 1959 
283 Pages; Index; $5.00 
Reviewed by 
Cor. DeVere Armstrone, Artillery, a 
former Editor of The Field Artillery 

Journal, who is Professor of Military 

Science & Tactics at Harvard Uni- 

versity. 

It is fortunate, as President John Sloan 
Dickey of Dartmouth College points out 
in his foreword to Education and Military 
Leadership that the authors began “with 
the inestimable advantage of being able 
to draw on the deep and pervasive un- 
derstanding of the basic problem acquired 
by Professor Masland in the earlier study 
[Soldiers and Scholars, 1957] he did in 
collaboration with Professor Radford on 
the professional education of officers for 
the armed services.” Indeed, a congratu 
latory bow is due the Carnegie Corpora 
tion for having made possible these two 
studies which, taken separately or as a 
complementary pair, constitute a major 
contribution to public and private under 
standing of a complex and controversial 
problem. 

Education and Military Leadership car- 
ries the subtitle “A Study of the ROTC,” 
and seeks to analyze the relationship of 
higher education to the national defense. 
The authors recognize that the three serv- 
ices lean more and more heavily on civil- 
ian colleges and universities not merely 
“for reserve officers as before, but as a 
primary source of long-term active duty 
and career officers.” (For the Army at 
least the a in that quotation should read 
the: quantitatively speaking, West Point 
has for some time been a secondary source 
of Regular officers.) The authors also 
pinpoint “two sets of limitations” inhibit- 
ing the changes they feel are necessary: 
“one stems from the diffusion of authority 
within the American system of higher 
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education; the second from institutional 
arrangements and attitudes within and 
outside the government.” They are con- 
vinced that “serious inroads into estab- 
lished patterns” must be made. 

Mindful of the intellectual gulf that 
still tends to separate the American sol- 
dier and scholar, it would be a miracle if 
any professional soldier—or any profes- 
sional scholar—agreed with every word 
that Lyons and Masland have written. I 
bristled from time to time, but I hasten 
to congratulate them, on balance, for 
doing a fine job on a tough assignment. 
Education and Military Leadership should, 
I think, be added to the Department of 
the Army's recommended reading list for 
officers, and it should most certainly be 
made mandatory reading for every officer 
whose duties relate to the ROTC. To my 
knowledge, there is nowhere else in print 
so thorough a review of the complex and 
numerous factors at the present time 
underlying the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force ROTC programs. 

Interestingly, the organizational logic 
of the book conforms to the military staff 
study. Part I states the problem: the vital- 
ly important and increasingly difficult 
task of providing our armed forces with 
officers possessing both increased tech- 
nical competence and greater intellectual 
breadth in the face of, first, the “chang- 
ing nature of war;” and second, the “in- 
satiable appetite” of American society for 
educated talent. Part II is essentially fac- 
tual and traces the history of the ROTC 
to include the changing ROTC concepts 
in the post-World War II period. In 
Part III the authors discuss the current 
issues, as they see them. Part IV gives 
their conclusions and proposals. A statis 
tical appendix includes interesting and 
useful ROTC data; and in an appended 
note on their method and sources the 
authors acknowledge their good fortune 
in having been permitted to examine De 
partment of the Army records for the 
period 1945-55, when critically important 
ROTC policy determinations were evolv- 
ing. 

Professors Lyons and Masland do not 
spare the rod, and their criticism (con 
structive at all times) covers a wide area: 
single-service-oriented practices, and seri 
ously deficient policy integration and or 
ganization at the governmental level; 
relative indifference and complacency on 
the part of many college and university 
officials; ROTC curricular inflexibilities 
and deficiencies for pre-professional educa 
tion; and the inequities and inadequacies 
of federal financial support. It would be 
presumptuous for any PMST to under- 
take, from his limited viewpoint, a judg- 
ment evaluation of the weakness areas 
found by Professors Lyons and Masland 
at the governmental level. But, having 
had three years of ROTC experience at 
the campus level, I do not feel it pre- 


sumptuous to state that I found their 
analysis to be impressively reasoned. And 
I personally agree with their central con- 
clusion: “At every level of responsibility, 
from college campus to the educational 
associations to the military departments to 
the Department of Defense, the real need 
is to begin to think of the ROTC in 
terms of the changing nature of our 
manpower requirements.” 

I am convinced that, if our nation is 
to survive this violent century, ways must 
be found to attract more career officers 
from our highest-quality educational in- 
stitutions. As noted by Lyons and Mas- 
land, Harvard has been one of the leaders 
in proposing changes and experiments 
designed to strengthen student participa- 
tion in the ROTC programs. Despite this 
effort, the three military departments at 
Harvard continue to attract only about 
10 to 12 per cent of the undergraduates. 
I am convinced that more can be attracted, 
provided “serious inroads into established 
patterns” are made at the governmental 
level. 


Weighty and in Orbit 


SPACE WEAPONS: A Handbook of Military 
Astronautics 
Compiled and Edited by the Editors of Air 
Force Magazine 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959 
245 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00 


Reviewed by 

Lr. Cor. Rosert B. Rice, Armor, author 
of several imaginative articles on war of 
the future, as well as the book, War— 
1974. 


The literate Martian or the armchair 
astronaut will derive value from this text. 
The editors went into orbit to produce a 
handbook or primer on military astro- 
nautics. They succeeded. Between its 
covers authoritative experts speak out on 
subjects ranging from ballistic missiles 
and the SAC mission, to spacecraft and 
space flight. There is a provocative and 
profound chapter by Dr. Simon Ramo, 
who offers some mature thoughts on 
choosing our national space goals. An- 
chored to known scientific realities, Wil- 
liam Leavitt describes medical and psy- 
chological problems of man’s adaptation 
to space—the exotic realm of zero gravity 
where even drinking will be a problem, 
and where a man could drown from a 
glass of water. 

With a variety of authors, this book 
contains contrasting thoughts and differ- 
ences of opinion. General Thomas D. 
White, USAF Chief of Staff, justly states, 
“We cannot permit the dominance of 
space by those who have repeatedly stated 
they intend to crush the free world.” Dr. 
Ramo, while not challenging this concept, 
does call for objectivity in our space and 
dollar effort, and he holds that “The 


earth may not be inherited by the nation 
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that first escapes from the earth on a 
grand scale.” 

Covering the mission and shape of 
future space vehicles and the problems 
of getting man into space, the text con- 
tains definitive graphics on the realm be- 


yond. Not designed to be as technical as 


Behind the Sputniks: A Survey of Soviet 
Space Science, this text on space weapons 
embraces USAF weapons only. Con- 
spicuous by omission are Army and Navy 
missiles and technology as well as those of 
the USSR. Considering the missile mile- 
stones and success achieved by other 
armed services, their omission is conspicu- 
ous enough to disturb a reader. The fail 
ure to include the work and progress of 
other U. S. services weakens an otherwise 
excellent book which in the next printing 
should be more accurately retitled, “Air 
Force Space Weapons.” Actually, the text 
spends relatively little time on weapons as 
such. 

Over-all countdown: An excellent con- 
tribution to space literature. 


Little Powell 


UP CAME HILL: The Story of the Light Division 
and its Leaders 
By Martin Schenck 
The Stackpole Company, 1958 
344 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $5.75 


Reviewed by 


Cot. Frepertck BerNnays WIENER. 


The late Dr. Freeman, whose many 
volumed biographies of Lee and his lieu 
tenants still represent the most detailed 
study of the leaders of the Confederacy’s 
Army of Northern Virginia, wrote of 
“the elusive personality of A. P. Hill.” 

It is a personality that still resists classi 
fication. His name was on the dying lips 
of both Jackson and Lee. “Order A. P. 
Hill to prepare for action”—thus the great 
Stonewall, with almost his last breath. 
And Lee, dying after the war on a col 
lege campus, murmured at the end, “Tell 
A. P. Hill he must come up!” Yet this 
subordinate, so much in the most deep 
seated thoughts of his two most senior 
commanders, was not, in final balance, 
outstanding. 

Powell Hill, or Little Powell, as he is 
known in Confederate hagiography, first 
came into prominence as a brigadier at 
Williamsburg and through the Seven 
Days. Thereafter he commanded the 
Light Division under Jackson until the 
latter’s death. In the reorganization that 
followed Chancellorsville, he became a 
corps commander. He fought almost to the 
end, until he was killed on 2 April 1865, 
just after Five Forks. 

Hill—once more to draw on Dr. Free- 
man—was “full of contradictions.” His 
troops and his subordinates idolized him, 
but he quarrelled violently with his two 
most prominent superiors, Longstreet and 
Jackson: He nearly fought a duel with 
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the former; both on separate occasions or- 
dered him into arrest; and Jackson pre- 
ferred a long list of charges against him. 

Most of what could be written about 
A. P. Hill was already in Dr. Freeman’s 
works. Judge Schenck uses the same 
sources that Freeman cites, and arrives at 
much the same conclusions—although in 
all candor it must be noted that the pres- 
ent work is hardly up to the level of the 
predecessor studies, either in clarity or 
in style. And, what is perhaps most dis 
concerting for the reader, the author 
seems never quite to have decided whether 
to concentrate on Hill or whether to ac 
cord equally full treatment to each succes 
sive commander of the Light Division and 
to their several brigadiers. By giving us 
something of each, the result—like Hill’s 
later career—fails to fulfill expectations. 


As Yankees Saw It 


THE UNION READER 
Edited by Richard B. Harwell 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1958 
362 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $7.50 


eviewed by 

Cor. R. Ernest Dupuy, USA, retired, 
distinguished Army historian, who re 
viewed The Confederate Reader in the 
March 1958 issue. 


The avowed objective of this anthology 
is to give the reader a word-picture of the 
Civil War as it was seen and recorded 
by contemporary Northerners—soldiers 
and civilians both. It is a companion to 
Mr. Harwell’s The Confederate Reader, 
published last year with the same ob 
jective. 

Unfortunately—or so it seems to me 
the objective has not been attained in this 
book. The cumulative impact of The 
Confederate Reader was definite: the par- 
ticipants were living in a dream world of 
wishful thinking. One closes The Union 
Reader still wondering what the shooting 
was all about. 

The choice of selections has much to 
do with this. Take, for instance, the open 
ing chapter: “Within Fort Sumter.” A 
contemporary pen picture, first person, of 
what happened inside the fort during 
the bombardment should be both inter 
esting and instructive. But when the por 
trayal is synthetic (in this instance the 
author was a woman who was not there 
but masqueraded as “One of the Com- 
pany”) one loses interest. 

It is only fair to Mr. Harwell to say that 
he makes this point of synthetic “eye 
witness’ origin very clear in his introduc 
tion. Nevertheless, his choice of a Magic 
Carpet by-liner is an unfortunate one. 

In fine, the selections are far too 
anecdotal to give any clear-cut apprecia- 
tion of the complex, intense and frequent 
ly diverse motivations which swayed the 
men and women of the North during the 
war years. 








A STATEMENT OF POLICY... 
concerning book publishing and 
hook sales by the Association 
of the United States Army 


For many years the Associa- 
tion of the United States Army, 
and one of its predecessors, 
published books of military in- 
terest. As a service to mem- 
bers, the Association also listed 
books of current interest, and 
sold these books (and others) 
to members at 10 per cent dis- 
count, postpaid. 

As AUSA grows it is neces- 
sarily directing its efforts into 
different channels. There has 
been a lessening of emphasis 
on our book activities because: 
p» Over a period of years there 
has been a decrease in the use 
of the book service by our 
members; and 
» the space formerly devoted 
in ARMY magazine to long 
booklists has become much too 
valuable to devote to this pur- 
pose when such a small propor- 
tion of the membership has 
used the service. 

AUSA’s New Policy: 

» We will continue to serve 
our members by selling books 
by mail, and at a 10 per cent 
discount from list price. 

p» We will not advertise indi- 
vidual titles except: (a) titles 
published by the Association, 
and still remaining on hand, 
and (b) titles of other pub- 
lishers who pay the usual rates 
for advertising in ARMY. 

> The book review columns of 
ARMY will continue to evalu- 
ate new books on military sub- 
jects, and with military impli- 
cations. 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1529 18th St, MW. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The Association of the U. S. Army shall be an organization 
wherein all who are in accord with its objectives may join 
in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, 
and in fostering, supporting, and advocating the legitimate 
and proper role of the Army of the United States and of 
all its elements, branches, and components in providing for 
and assuring the Nation's military security. 
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REPORT FROM AUSA CP 


This issue affords you the last opportunity to register iv 
advance for our Annual Meeting. Early returns indicate a 
large attendance, so we urge you to complete the application 
on page 56 and forward it immediately. 


During the past month the Association distributed copies 
of fact sheets on the Nike Hercules-Bomarc Missile programs. 
This, coupled with the editorial on the subject which ap- 
peared in the last issue of ARMY, provided factual matertal 
on this important subject to a very large audience in order to 
contribute to a more intelligent understanding of the issues 
involved. When we are speaking out on important issues of 
this kind, our effectiveness as a spokesman for the Army is 
enhanced by an increase in the size of our membership. This 
is the primary reason why we are trying to increase our 
membership substantially, On the last page of this issue are 
examples of some of our efforts on behalf of the Army. 
Use the coupon in the back of the magazine to sign up a 
friend and help us strengthen our voice. Be sure to renew 
your own membership promptly. In this way you support 
a strong Army as a vital part of our National Defense. 


Western Electric Company, one of our sustaining mem- 
bers, has just produced an interesting booklet on the NIKE 
ZEUS. The material was written by Mr. Mark Watson, mili- 
tary analyst for The Baltimore Sun. Major General A. J. 
Drexel Biddle, President of our Association, was invited to 
write and sign the foreword to this booklet. Several hundred 
thousand copies are being distributed. 


The second issue of our President's Letter contains many 
informative items relating to the Association. 


WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Lt. Gen., USA, Retd. 


Executive Vice President 


QUARTERLY LISTING OF CHAPTERS 
AND ROTC COMPANIES 


CHAPTERS 


ABERDEEN CHAPTER—Box 331, USAOS, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland. President: Capt. Jeffie W. Muskrat; Vice President: MSgt 
Delbert R. Gentry; Secretary: Capt. Mary L. Immel; Treasurer: Lt. 
Sally L. Woy. 

ALAMO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 11401, San Antonio 8, Texas. President: 
Brig. Gen. William J. Sutton, USAR; First Vice President: Gen. 
William H. Simpson, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Mr. John 
Beretta; Third Vice President: Col. C. E. Brand, USA-Rtd.; Secretary: 
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AUSA OFFICIALS TAKE OATH OF OFFICE. In a ceremony on 28 May, Judge George 
W. Latimer of the U. S. Court of Military Appeals administered the oath 
of office to Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Biddle who was reelected President of AUSA; 
Mr. Samuel F. Downer who was reelected Vice President; and to Lt. Gen. 


Col. H. H. Newman; Treasurer: Maj. Karl J. Carson; Judge Advo- 
cate: Mr. L. E. Marshall; Chaplain: Very Rev. W. J. Buehler. 


ALASKA SOUTHERN CHAPTER—Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Edwin 
O. Carlson, Headquarters, USARAL (SAA-USAR) APO 949, Seattle, 
Washington. President: Mr. Daniel H. Cuddy; First Vice President: 
Brig. Gen. Thomas P. Carroll, AGC 


ALBUQUERQUE CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Dean E. Irvin, 2314 
Hoffman Drive, N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. President: Lt. Col. 
Peter Brooks; First Vice President: Lt. Col. George H. Schafer; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Maj. Vance Mauney; Treasurer: Maj. Russell E. 
Weber 


ANTILLES CHAPTER—P.O. Box 368, Roosevelt Station, Hato Rey 
Puerto Rico. President: Col. Manuel Font, USA-Rtd.; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Col. Manuel F. Varela, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Lt. 
Col. Pedro A. Pons; Secretary: Capt. Charles O. Font; Treasurer: Mr. 
Efrain Munoz-Bocanegra 


AUGUSTA AREA CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. John S. Pastell, Chief, 
Military Personnel Division, Fort Gordon, Georgia. President: Mr. 
L. C. Phillips; First Vice President: Lt. Col. John N. McLaurin, Jr., 
Rtd.; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. E. W. P. Bond, Rtd.; Third 
Vice President: Sgt. Maj. William M. McCrimmon; Treasurer: Mr. 
Felton Dunaway 

Sgt. Maj. William M. McCrimmon elected Third Vice President 
to give Fort Gordon enlisted men more effective representation in 
Chapter. Chapter is engaged in program of providing speakers for 
schools in Chapter area. Cooperation with local merchants results 
in Military Appreciation nights, where military families may shop 
at sale prices. AUSA is gaining much space in local news media. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER—3906 Liberty Heights Ave., Baltimore 7, Mary- 
land. President: Mr. William A. Graham; First Vice President: Mr. 


Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr.; Second Vice President: Mr. Jack A. 
Clarke; Secretary: Col. James W. Allison, III, USAR; Treasurer: Lt. 
Col. Charles A. Noon, Jr., USAR; Executive Secretary: Maj. Robert 
A. Summers 


BERLIN CHAPTER—Hq Berlin Command, APO 742, New York, N. Y. 
President: Col. C. E. Johnson; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Charles 
I. Olsen; Second Vice President: MSgt Hollis Graves; Secretary: Capt. 
C. M. DiCiro; Treasurer: Capt. Wallace H. Currey. 


BOGARDUS 5S. CAIRNS CHAPTER—P.O. Box 159, Fort Rucker, Ala- 
bama. President: Mr. James H. Park; First Vice President: Mayor 
Douglas Brown; Second Vice President: Mr. Fred Fleming, Jr.; Third 
Vice President: Mayor Maxwell N. Brown; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. 
Col. Robert L. Huffaker 
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Edward H. Brooks, USA-ret., who was elected to the Council of Trustees. Two 
other new members of the Council of Trustees—Mr. Karl R. Bendetsen and 
Mr. Paul L. Davies—were unable to be present and will be sworn in later. 


Spring general membership meeting, 21 May, heard Mr. William 
Courtenay, British war correspondent, who has spoken to many AUSA 
chapters on the world situation. 


BORDER LEGION CHAPTER—Hq 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment, 
APO 305, New York, New York. President: Col. James W. Snee; 
First Vice President: Lt. Col. John J. Prokop; Second Vice President 
Lt. Col. Anthony J. Scannon; Third Vice President: Lt. Col. Donald 
A. Kersting; Secretary: MSgt Randal Johnston; Treasurer: CWO 
James N. Spoone; Asst. Secretary: MSgt Andrew C. Evans 


BRAXTON BRAGG CHAPTER—P.O. Box 36, Fort Bragg, North Caro 
lina. President: Mr. Wilbur Smith; First Vice President: Gen. John 
R. Hodge, Jr., USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Mr. E. L. Massei, 
Jr.; Secretary: Col. S. T. Hill; Treasurer: MSgt Tracy Sweat 


BUCKEYE CHAPTER—425 West Market Street, Akron 3, Ohio. Presi- 
dent: Col. Frank T. Moore, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col 
John A. Myers, USAR; Second Vice President: Maj. Jack B. Arnold, 
USNG;; Secretary: Lt. Col. Charles C. McClure; Treasurer: MSgt Wil 
fred R. Blust 


CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEY CHAPTER—Information Officer, Sharpe 
General Depot, Lathrop, California. President: Brig. Gen. D. S$ 
McConnaughy, USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Col. Robert S. Quick; 
Second Vice President: Col. Wyan Thiessen, USA-Rtd.; Secretary 
Mr. Kenneth F. Neill; Treasurer: Mr. Carroll G. Grunsky 


CENTRAL ARKANSAS CHAPTER—P.O. Box 1584, Little Rock, Arkansas 
President: Col. Haco Boyd, USAR; First Vice President: Col. Charles 
D. Henley, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. William C. Page 
ArkNG; Secretary: Mr. Albert J. Barnes; Treasurer: Lt. Edward W 
Millwee 


CENTRAL FLORIDA CHAPTER—President: Capt. Palmer J. Haugland, 
Inf-USAR. 2510 Chelsea Avenue, Orlando, Florida 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. John Cohan, Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, Fort Hayes, Columbus 18, Ohio. President: Maj. Gen. 
L. M. Kreber; First Vice President: Brig. Gen. H. F. Harding; Sec 
ond Vice President: Brig. Gen. A. E. Stilson; Treasurer: Col. William 
P. Vlasich 


CENTRAL OKLAHOMA CHAPTER—1101 North Broadway, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. President: Brig. Gen. F. J. Reichman; Vice Presi 
dents: Brig. Gen. Fred A. Daugherty and Brig. Gen. Paul B. Bell; 
Secretary: 1st Lt. Ruth Anne Love; Treasurer: Capt. Victor Stangel 


CENTRAL TEXAS-FORT HOOD CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Arnold Ferber, 
P.O. Box 294, Killeen, Texas. President: Mr. William S. Bigham; 
First Vice President: Mr. Sam Wood; Second Vice President: Mr. 
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Tom Carlisle; Treasurer: Mr. C. W. Duncan, Jr.; Assistant to Presi- 


dent: Col. F. G. Smith. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Gus M. Heilman, 
Route 3, Box 16, Charlottesville, Virginia. President: Col. William 
H. Dunham, Jr.: First Vice President: Maj. Thomas S. Clarkson; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. William A. McClung; Treasurer: 
Mr. James P. Cahill 


CHICAGO AREA CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Col. T. J. Ryan, In- 
formation Section, Hq Fifth U. S. Army, 1660 E. Hyde Park Blvd., 
Chicago 15, Ill. President: Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood, USA-Rtd.; 
First Vice President: Brig. Gen. Lawrence Whiting, USAR-Rtd.; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Brig. Gen. Otto Kerner, USAR-Rtd.; Third Vice 
Walter L. Furbershaw, USAR-Rtd.; Fourth Vice 


President: Col. Joseph Trinet 


President: Col 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER—1600 Seymour Avenue, Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 
President: Col. David W. Hanlon, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. 
Col. Howard Emmerick; Secretary: MSgt Carl J. Grimm, USAR; 
Treasurer: Maj. Robert J. Kuhlmann, USAR 


COLUMBIA RIVER CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Robert M. Kerr, 811 
Equitable Building, Portland 4, Oregon. President: Mr. Edgar W. 
Smith; First Vice President: Mr. Flavel Temple; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Dwight E. Alderman; Treasurer: Mr. Donald R. Smith 

Annual Meeting on 16 April elected these officers. Mr. William 
Courtenay spoke on “The Berlin Crisis 


COLUMBUS-PHENIX CITY-FORT BENNING CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasur- 
er: Col. John F. T. Murray, U. S. Army Staff Judge Advocate, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. President: Mr. Maynard R. Ashworth; First Vice 
President: Mr. Henry B. Pease; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. W. H 
Zimmerman; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. S$. H. Abernathy 

Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris was principal speaker at general meet 
ing 19 May. Lt. Gen Moore, DCS/OPS DA, was an 
honored guest. Approximately 650 members attended. A Chapter flag 


James | 
was presented to the Chapter President by Maj. Gen. Paul L. Freeman, 
Ir., CG, U. S. Army Infantry Center 
Minute Men 
munity, and who get in touch with congressional and other leaders 
n them AUSA views 


President announced he has 
selected a group of who have standing in the com- 


when it is desirable to impress up¢ 


CONNECTICUT CHAPTER—P.©. Box 278, Station A, Hartford, Con 
necticut. President: Maj. Gen. Elmer Watson; First Vice President: 
Brig. Gen. Benedict M. Holden; Second Vice President: Mr. Kenneth 
J. Bradley; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Colonel John Tierney; Asst. Treas- 
urer: Capt. Joseph T, Maguire; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. John 
J. Bachmann 


DALLAS CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Theodore E. Jones, 3812 Purdue, 
Dallas, Texas. President: Mr. James B. Burleson; First Vice President: 
Mr. Harold F. Volk; Second Vice President: Mr. N. J. DeSanders, 
Jr.; Treasurer: Mr. Ben H. Wooten; Asst. Treasurer: Brig. Gen. John 
B. Dunlap 


DENVER CENTENNIAL CHAPTER—4303 Brighton Boulevard, Denver 16, 
Brig. Gen. Robert D. Charlton, ColoNG; First 
Vice President: Col. Osborne F. Lewis, USAR; Second Vice President 
Lt. Col. Philip Milstein, USAR; Secretary: Capt. George M. Douglas, 
USAR; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Marvin F. Owens, USAR 

Organizational meeting on 23 April heard Maj. Gen. Derrill M 
Daniel, CG, XVI Corps (Reserve) explain the need for AUSA. Maj 
Gen. John F. Bohlender was honored guest 


Colorado. President 


DES MOINES CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Clyde Putnam, 
USAR, 720 Des Moines Building, Des Moines, Iowa. President: Col 
Harold E. Pride; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Willard Hayne; Second 
Vice President: Lt. Col. William Leachman 


DETROIT CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. William M. Travis, USAR, 
1501 Beard, Detroit 9, Michigan. President: Col. Gervais W. Trichel: 
Vice Presidents: Mr. Harold R. Boyer, Mr. Carl F. Bachle. Mr. Don 
Pippel, Mr. Herbert R. White; Finance Chairman: Mr. Fred W. Parker, 
Jr.; Executive Secretary: Mr. Harold J. Miller; Treasurer: Col. Robert 
Bruce 

Chapter participated in the Fourth Annual ROTC -Awards Dinner 
on 15 May, and in Armed Forces Day activities. Chapter is organizing 


a Speakers’ Bureau to promote the Army among civilian groups 


DIX CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt 
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John P. Tamraz, Fort Dix, New 


Jersey. President: Lt. Col. Allen R. Henderson; Treasurer: Sgt. Maj. 
Albert Lang. . 


EAST BAY CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Earl W. Huntting, USAR, In- 
surance Securities Trust Fund, 2030 Franklin, Oakland 12, California. 
President: Mr. Arthur C. Ames; First Vice President: Judge Thomas 
W. Caldecott; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John M. Fowler; 
Treasurer: Lt. Col. John A. Dutro. 

These officers elected at Annual Meeting on 14 May; Certificates 
of Appreciation presented to Maj. Gen. William F. Dean and Colonel 
Huntting. General Dean spoke on the formation of our airborne 
units and on some of his Korean experiences. Chapter has been 
particularly active in legislative matters. 


8th INFANTRY DIVISION CHAPTER—Hgq 8th Infantry Division, APO 
111, New York, New York. President: Col. Theodore C. Mataxis; 
Executive Vice President: Maj. Gordon J. Lippman; Vice Presidents: 
Lt. Col. Charles R. Thomas, Lt. Col. George F. Fox; Major Lewis I. 
Stein, and Lt. Col. Clayton E. Cagnon; Secretary: MSgt Charles T 
Root; Treasurer: Maj. James F. McLean. 


EL PASO CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. E. W. Breese, USAR, 528 E. 
Yandell Drive, El Paso, Texas. President: Mr. Raymond H. Dwigans; 
First Vice President: Dr. Newton F. Walker; Second Vice President: 
Dr. W. L. Fly; Treasurer: Col. Dudley Thomas. 

Annual Meeting on 27 May elected above officers, and reported 
doubling of membership in past year. The Hon. Chris P. Fox, long- 
time friend of the Army and newly-appointed Civilian Aide to the 
Secretary of the Army, was principal speaker. Chapter has been 
exceptionally active in Hercules controversy 


FORT DEVENS CHAPTER—Fort Devens, Massachusetts. President: Col. 
Robert E. Doe; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Hudson Hill; Second 
Vice President: Maj. Allen J. Mauderly; Secretary: Capt. Russell W. 
Smith; Treasurer: Maj. Edwin R. Ford 

Reorganization and revitalization of Chapter is proceeding well. 
Chapter has presented three ROTC medals for National Headquarters 
during past month. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD CHAPTER—Headquarters, Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri. President: Mr. Dru L. Pippin; First Vice President: Mr 
Edward W. Sowers; Second Vice President: Mr. Pete Page; Secretary 
Capt. Thomas Alston; Treasurer: Mr. George Bening; Assistant Treas- 
urer: MSgt Joseph V. Williams 


FORT RILEY-CENTRAL KANSAS CHAPTER—Lobby Entrance, Summerall 
Hall, Fort Riley, Kansas. President: Mr. John D. Montgomery; First 
Vice President: Mr. Ralph Wareham; Second Vice President: Mr. W 
O. Rehschuh; Secretary: Lt. Col. Raymond Harvey; Treasurer: Mr. 
Clayton Phillipi; Recording Secretary: MSgt Kermit H. Selvig 

These officers elected at general meeting on 14 May; Maj. Gen. 
Harvey H. Fischer, CG at Fort Riley, was principal speaker. AUSA 
Day at Leavenworth was 9 May; all Riley units cooperated in pre- 
senting a display of military equipment. 


FORT SHERIDAN CHAPTER—Hg Fort Sheridan, Illinois. President: Maj. 
Gen. Joseph A. Teece, USA-Rtd.; Vice Presidents: Mr. Brad E. 


FORT GEO. G. MEADE, MD. SFC Thomas J. Burges describes function of 4.2 

mortar mounted on M84 APC to |. M. Poss, Mrs. Jane Pulley and Mrs. Mary 

Louisa Austin during tour of 3d Armored Cavalry by members of Baltimore Chap- 
ter during its spring meeting at Fort Meade. 
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West and MSgt Clyde F. Moore; Secretary; Maj. Dale E. Williams; 
Treasurer: Mr. Donald Y. McKay. 

Chapter meeting on 16 May was held in conjunction with Armed 
Forces Day and Retired Activities Day at Fort Sheridan. Lt. Gen. 
William H. Arnold, CG, Fifth U. S. Army, and the Hon. Marguerite 
S. Church, Member of Congress, were honored guests. The principal 
speaker was Mr. John Slezak, former national president of AUSA, 
who spoke on AUSA Aims and Objectives. 


FRANKFURT CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. David S. Parkhurst, Hq 4th 
Armor Group, APO 757, New York, N. Y. Honorary President: Lt. 
Gen. Paul D. Adams; President: Col. F. R. Blankenship; Honorary 
First Vice President: Maj. Gen. Ralph R. Mace; First Vice President: 
Lt. Col. Kay K. Cowan; Second Vice President: 1st Sgt. Edwin S. 
Gardner; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Charles P. Kroposky. 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING CHAPTER—Armory, 2000 N. 33rd Street, 
Lincoln 3, Nebraska. President: Lt. Col. Jack D. Anderson; First 
Vice President: Lt. Col. Harry A. Stearns; Second Vice President: Lt. 
Col. John E. Boyd; Secretary: Major Allen Tintsman; Treasurer: 
Maj. Harvey A. Ochsner 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Henry Handler, 
USAR, 409 Perry Street, Fairfax, Virginia. President: Col. Francis S. 
Gabel, USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr. W. G. Whyte; Second 
Vice President: Col. John Hinkel, USAR; Treasurer: Maj. George 
L. Withey 


GREATER COLUMBIA CHAPTER—Secr..ary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. John 
S. Baskin, 1541 Adger Road, Columbia, South Carolina. President: 
Brig. Gen. William N. Cork, USNG-Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr. 
William F, Smith; Second Vice President: Mr. Samuel L. Latimer 

One of the fastest-growing chapters, Greater Columbia has signed 
up Governor Ernest F. Hollings, Senator Strom Thurmond, and 
other community and state leaders. Governor Holling’s membership 
was No. 1500 for this comparatively brand new organization. 


GREATER LOS ANGELES CHAPTER—Acting Secretary: 1st Lt. Elizabeth 
F. Slawson, Office of Information Activities, Fort MacArthur, Calif. 
President: Lt. Col. Jack M. Warner, Jr., USAR; First Vice President: 
Mr. Frank J. Buckley; Second Vice President: Brig. Gen. James C. 
Cairns; Treasurer: Brig. Gen. A. J. Maxham, CNG. 


HAWAII! CHAPTER—Box 100, APO 958, San Francisco, Calif. Presi- 
dent: Col. Percy H. Johnston, USAR; First Vice President: Mr. 
firnest-W. Albrecht; Second Vice President: Col. John Campbell; 
Third Vice President: Col. George W. Hirsch, Rtd.; Secretary: Capt. 
William J. Dunn; Treasurer: CWO L. F. Ramsey. 


HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH U. S. ARMY CHAPTER—c/o Secretary of the 
General Staff, Headquarters, Seventh U. S. Army, APO 46, New York, 
N. Y. Honorary President: Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman; President: 
Col. William F. Ragland; First Vice President; MSgt Raymond E. 
Griffith; Second Vice President: Maj. Harold W. Humphrey; Secre- 
tary: Lt. Col. Sidney C. Brockman; Treasurer: SFC Richard L. Roy. 


HEIDELBERG CHAPTER—Hq USAREUR, APO 403, New York, New 
York. President: Brig. Gen. E. F. Penaat; First Vice President: Col. 
M. P. Brooks; Second Vice President: MSgt F. J. Bennett; Secretary: 
Capt. Vernon M. Eppley; Treasurer: Capt. C. H. Lively. 

HENRY LEAVENWORTH CHAPTER—G14 Delaware Street, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. President: Lt. Col. Harold E. Purdy; First Vice President: 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VA. Informal chat after Charter meeting of Mountaineer 

Chapter on 1 April. Left to right: James M. Guiher, Toastmaster, Lt. Col. E. V. 

Selby, President; Maj. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, CG, XX Corps; Col. Arthur Symons, 
National Secretary. 
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Mr. John W. Breidenthal; Second Vice President: Col. Robert H. 
Van Volkenburgh; Secretary: Dr. Ivan J. Birrer; Treasurer: Mr. 
George H. Ryan. 

Annual Spring meeting elected these officers on 9 May. Principal 
speaker was Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy, University of Kansas. 


HUB OF THE SOUTH CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. George E. Baya, P.O. 
Box 1736, Atlanta 1, Georgia. President: Mr. Parks Huntt; First Vice 
President: Lt. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr.; Second Vice President: Mr 
Francis Shackelford; Treasurer: Mr. Albert G. Daniel. 


INDIANA CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Kenneth W. Button, Hq Finance 
Center, U. S. Army, Indianapolis 49, Indiana. President: Maj. Gen. 
John W. McConnell; First Vice President: Maj. Walter J. Schuch- 
mann; Second Vice President: SFC Jack W. Griffin; Treasurer: Maj. 
Jack K. Elrod. 

Chapter has done an outstanding job of selective recruiting among 
the community leaders, with follow-up consisting of letters on na- 
tional defense problems. Campaign includes some attention-getting 
letters signed by President, Vice President, or both. 


KELLEY BARRACKS CHAPTER—Hq VII Corps, APO 107, New York, 
New York. President: Col. J. B. York; First Vice President: Lt. Col 
Crosby P. Miller; Second Vice President: MSgt Michael Nowak; 
Secretary: MSgt Thomas M. Bushnell; Treasurer: Capt. Charles R. 
May; Asst. Secretary: MSgt Dale Mitte. 

These officers elected on 14 May at meeting at Kelley Barracks 
Officers Club. Lt. Col. Joseph E. Pizze and Capt. John D. Wightman 
received Certificates of Appreciation for outstanding services to 
AUSA. Mr. Roland H. Moores, USAREUR Political Adviser, spoke 
on ‘Rights and Obligations of U. S. Forces in Germany.” Six non- 
commissioned officers and one private first class, selected as outstanding 
soldiers of VII Corps units, were guests of the Chapter. 


KENT-SUSSEX CHAPTER—P.O. Box 643, Dover, Delaware. President 
CWO Edward R. Knight; First Vice President: Capt. Walter L. John 
son; Second Vice President: WO Ralph E. Baker; Secretary-Treasurer 
MSgt Charles W’. Johnson 

Above officers elected on 22 May; Mr. William Courtenay addressed 
Chapter on NATO at this meeting. 


KENTUCKIANA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 92, Fort Knox, Kentucky. Presi- 
dent: Col. Arthur C. Bonnycastle; First Vice President: Mr. J. Ed 
Pepperman; Second Vice President: Col. John R. Dwyer, AG; Secre- 
tary: Maj. Bentley B. Mackay, Jr.; Treasurer: Capt. Robert J. Levitt; 
Asst. Secretary: MSgt Robert J. McDonald 


MACON COUNTY CHAPTER—Decatur Signal Depot, Decatur, Illinois 
President: Col. Virgil L. Womeldorff; First Vice President: Capt 
Robert E. Creek, USAR; Second Vice President: Maj. Charles E. Burg; 
Secretary: Maj. John Pugliese; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Ralph V. Lennen 


MID-PALATINATE CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Robert Armstrong, Othce 
of the Provost Marshal, Landstuh! Army Medical Center, APO 180, 
New York, New York. President: Col. Donald L. McMillan; Vice 
President: MSgt Roger Hansen; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. C. R 
Rucker: Asst. Secretary: Ist Lt. Norman E. Clyde; Treasurer: SFC 
Thomas R. Hoag; Asst. Treasurer: MSgt Hal R. Avery 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER—Treasurer: Lt. Col. Frank X. Mages, c/o 
National Guard Armory, 4108 N. Richards Street, Milwaukee, Wis 
consin. President: Brig. Gen. Don E. Carleton, USA-Rtd.; First Vice 
President: Mr. George Taylor; Second Vice President: Mr. Roth 
Schleck 


MONTEREY TRI-COUNTY CHAPTER—Box 187, Pebble Beach, California 
President: Mr. Joseph B. Fratessa; First Vice President: Mr. Tinsley 
Fry; Second Vice President: Mr. Joe C. Juri; Third Vice President 
Capt. Robert Avon; Secretary: Mr. Don English 
Frank A. Heywood, Rtd 

Chapter, in conjunction with Fort Ord, held luncheon meeting in 
April honoring Hon. Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army 


Treasurer: Col 


MOTHER LODE CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. William | 
Shaw, NGUS, Sacramento Signal Depot, Sacramento, Calif. President 
Mr. George H. Holt; First Vice President: Col. Albert E. Billing, 
USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Col. Joseph S. Gorlinski, USA 
Rtd.; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Robert N. Dempster, USA 


MOUNTAINEER CHAPTER—125 North Sixth Street, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. President: Lt. Col. E. V. Selby, USA-Rtd.; First Vice Presi- 
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dent: Mr. A. H. Shaw; Second Vice President; CWO Martin F. 
Hayden, WVNG; Secretary: Capt. James B. Thomas, USAR; Treas- 
urer: MSgt James K. Boles, USAR 


McCOY-RED CLOUD CHAPTER—President: Mr. Frederic D. Rahr, 111 
East Oak St., Sparta, Wisconsin; First Vice President: Mr. Don 
Harris; Second Vice President: Mr. John Kaehler; Treasurer: Mr. 
John R. Wall 


NEBRASKA CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. R. G. Gibbons, Hq XVI 
USA Corps (Reserve), 21st Street and Woolworth Avenue, Omaha. 
Nebraska. President: Col. Kermit Hansen, USAR; Vice President: 
Maj. Charles E. Artzberger, USAR; Treasurer: Capt. Robert C. Fisk, 
USAR 

Chapter has been receiving good publicity on AUSA legislative 
matters. 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER—4400 Daupine St., New Orleans 40, La., 
Attn: Plans & Programs Office, USATTCG. Acting President: Col. 
Donald E. MacDonald, USAR-Rtd.; Vice President: Brig. Gen. Robert 
V. Maraist, USA-Rtd.; Vice President: Lt. Col. Jonas C. Sporl, NG- 
US; Secretary: Maj. Louis Robillia, Jr.. USAR; Treasurer: Mr. New- 
ton D. McLean 


NEW YORK CHAPTER—President: Colonel Charles I. Katz, USAR, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New York; First Vice President: Col. 
Leo A. Lieberman, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. James V. 
Demarest, USAR; Secretary: Lt. Col. Daniel J. Kern, USAR; Treas- 
urer: Col. Lloyd W. Stearns, USAR 


NEWTON D. BAKER CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Richard L. Gillespie, 
USAR, 817 Cuyhoga Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. President: Hon. 
Robert H. Jamison; First Vice President: Gen. William F. Hoge, 
USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Brig. Gen. George R. Schmucker, 
USAR-Rtd.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Henry E. Zachman, USAR. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. George H. Mackenna, 
39 Eltham Drive, Eggertsville, New York. President: Mr. William 
J. Regan; First Vice President: Mr. Martin J. Travers; Second Vice 
President: Col. Chester C. Dawson; Treasurer: Col. Eugene J. Welte. 


NORTH CENTRAL ARIZONA CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Ken- 
neth W. Hunter, ANG, 747 West Van Buren St., Phoenix, Arizona. 
President: Lt. Gen. Frank E. Fraser, ANG-Rtd.; Vice President: Col. 
J K. Bell; First Vice President: Mr. George A. Bond; Asst. Treas- 
urer: Miss Bess Stinson 


NORTH FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 731, Tallahassee, Florida. Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. Jessie F. Warren, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Jay L. Hall, NGUS; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Samuel L. 
McCall, USAR; Secretary: MSgt William L. Tumlin, RA-Rtd.; Treas- 
urer: Lt. Col. John E. Miklos, USAR. 


NORTHEAST FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 4128, Jacksonville, Florida. 
President: Lt. Col. Henry J. Wolfs, USAR; First Vice President: Mr. 
Frank F. Strickland; Second Vice President: Mr. J. A. Dionne; Sec- 
retary: CWO Robert J. Crawford, USAR; Treasurer: Mr. Jacob W. 
Dehaan 


NORTHERN DELAWARE CHAPTER—P.O. Box 607, Wilmington 99, 
Delaware. President: Col. James W. Nichols; First Vice President: 
Mr. Henry N. Marsh; Second Vice President: MSgt J. E. Mastin; 
Secretary: 1st Lt. Donn Devine 


NURNBERG AREA CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. H. A. Beuke, Hq, 2nd 
Armored Cavalry, APO 696, New York, N. Y. President: Col. L. 
R. Wilcox; First Vice President: MSgt M. E. Daniels; Second Vice 
President: Col. J. D. Peterman; Treasurer: MSgt C. C. Uzzell. 


ORLEANS CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Ethel D. Waters, Co C, USA- 
SCC, APO 58, New York, N. Y. President: Col. Harry J. Engle; 
First Vice President: Lt. Col. Arthur D. Stout; Second Vice President: 
MSgt Byron W. Oetken; Treasurer: MSgt John H. Smith. 


OZARK CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: MSgt Daniel Reed, c/o 
USAR Center, 101 Towson Avenue, Fort Smith, Arkansas. Presi- 
dent: Mr. James Beckman; First Vice President: Mr. William Eads, 
Jr.; Second Vice President: Major Richard Cook. 

Chapter has decided to continue its activity and growth despite the 
pending inactivation of Fort Chaffee; new officers have accepted the 
mandate. 
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COLUMBIA, S. C. Gov. Ernest L. Hollings (left), becomes 1500th member of 

Greater Columbia Chapter as he receives membership card from Brig. Gen. 

William N. Cork, President. Also at ceremony are, left to right: J. Willis Cantey, 

Vice President; 0. Stanley Smith, Chairman of Membership Committee; Maj. Gen. 

Christian H. Clarke CG, Fort Jackson; S$. L. Latimer, Jr., Civilian Aide to Secre- 

tary of the Army; Lt. Col. John §. Baskin, Secretary-Treasurer. (Columbia 
State photo) 


PALM BEACH CHAPTER—2901 Tuxedo Ave., West Palm Beach, Flori- 
da. President: Col. Raymond Shepley, USAR; First Vice President: 
Maj. Gilbert S. Swem, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Capt. 
Robert de Marcellus, FNG; Secretary: Lt. Col. Earl H. Martin, USAR; 
Treasurer: MSgt Harvey J. Bixler, USAR. 


PARIS CHAPTER—Capt. Frank S. Westling, Hq Seine Area Command, 
U. S. Army Communications Zone, Europe, APO 163, New York, 
New York. Honorary President: Col. Chester T. Barton; President: 
Lt. Col. Charles E. McArdle; First Vice President: MSgt Henry B. 
Richardson; Second Vice President: CWO Bernard Reals; Treasurer: 
Sgt. Douglas Borst. 


PIKES PEAK CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2442, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
President: Lt. Col. J. D. Ackerman, USAR; Executive Vice President: 
Major Gen. William H. Gill, USA-Rtd.; Vice President for Programs: 
Mr. John A. Love; Vice President for Membership: Mr. Oscar C. 
Watson; Secretary: Lt. Col. William Porte; Treasurer: Mr. Darold 
A. Wilkinson. 

AUSA Rally on 28 April was done “Pikes Peak Style,” with more 
than 2,000 in attendance. Principal speaker was Maj. Gen. Harry P. 
Storke, U. S. Army Chief of Information, who was CG, Fort Carson 
at time Chapter was organized. Thirty-two page printed program 
boosted Army on every page. Demonstrations and entertainment, in 
addition to speakers, kept interest and attention of all. 


PINELLAS CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: MSgt William M. Bohan- 
non, Jr., USAR, Post Office Box 1687, St. Petersburg 1, Florida. 
President: Col. James P. Schwartz, USAR; Vice Presidents: Col. Alex 
J. Robinet, USAR-Rtd.; and Col. Nonie W. Gable, NGUS. 


POCONO MOUNTAINS CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Joseph J. Wil- 
liams, Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Tobyhanna, Penna. President: Col. 
Clifford A. Poutre; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Frank Townend, 
PARNG;; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Robert T. Resterer; Treas- 
urer: Mr. Francis S$. Rotunda. 

Chapter participated in Armed Forces Week activities in Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre. Speaker of the evening, 11 May, at general meeting 
held at Tobyhanna Signal Depot, was Col. A. T. Stanwix-Hay; sub- 
ject was “The Value of Defense.’ Chapter recited Lord’s Prayer in 
memory of Col. William H. Smith, PARNG, a Charter member, who 
died at the Kingston Armory on 31 March. 


POITIERS CHAPTER—Hq Sth Logistical Command, APO 44, New 
York, New York. President: Col. Fielder P. Greer; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Maj. Paul E. Baker; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Paul J. 
Leahy; Secretary: Maj. Norman H. Wampler; Treasurer: Capt. R. E. 
Stone. 


POLK CHAPTER—President: Mr. W. H. Morris, Morris Insurance 
Agency, Leesville, La. First Vice President: Mr. F. H. Coughlin; 
Second Vice President: Mr. Huey P. McElveen; Treasurer: Mr. J. A. 
Z. Taylor. 


RICHMOND CHAPTER—c/o Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Richmond 
12, Virginia. President: Col. Louis Eisen, USAR; First Vice President: 
Lt. Col. J. Davis Ewell; Second Vice President: Mr. Edward T. 
Roberts; Secretary: Mr. Russell W. Sterling; Treasurer: Mr. Harold 
Tenenbaum. 

Charter meeting at Richmond QM Depot on 21 May heard Maj. 
Gen. Herbert Vander Heide speak on the Army's problems and 
AUSA’s function in assisting in their solution. Col. Arthur Symons, 
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FORT LEE, VA. Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Army Chief of R&D, addresses the 
April meeting of Southside Virginia Chapter. Seated are MSgt Harry A. Keatts, 


Retired (left) and Maj. Gen. Alfred B. Denniston, CG of QMTC. 


USAR, National Secretary, presented the charter and installed the 
officers. President appointed Membership, Publicity and Program 
Committees. 


RYUKYUS CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Andrew H. Bulkley, U. S. Army 
Transportation Group, APO 331, San Francisco, California. President: 
Col. Raymond F. Field; First Vice President: Mr. Ogden C. Reed; 
Second Vice President: MSgt David M. Brumbaugh; Treasurer: Major 
P. J. O'Conner. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. R. M. Ormrod, 737 Boatmen’s 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis 5, Missouri. President: Maj. Gen. L. J. Sver- 
drup; First Vice President: Brig. Gen. C. Hungerford; Second Vice 
President: Col. J. P. Stupp; Treasurer: MSgt J. F. Ehrich. 


SAN BERNADINO COUNTY CHAPTER—Treasurer and Acting Secretary: 
Ist Lt. Thomas V. Chandler, 682 36th Street, San Bernardino, 
California. President: Mr. Hugo Wilde; First Vice President: Mr. 
Victor J. Smith; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Christian E. Peter- 
sen, AUS-Rtd 


SAN DIEGO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2806, San Diego 12, California. 
President: Col. Frank G. Forward; First Vice President: Lt. Gen. John 
W. O’Daniel, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Maj. Gen. George 
W. Fisher, USNG-Rtd.; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Horace Moore. 

Chapter got off to a running start with charter meeting on 19 May 
at the U. S. Grant Hotel. The Hon. George H. Roderick, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Financial Management, spoke on the Role 
of the Modern Army. Lt. Col. Jack Warner, President of the Greater 
Los Angeles Chapter, and acting for the Trustees of AUSA, presented 
the charter to Colonel Forward. Colonel Warner is also a member of 
AUSA's National Advisory Board of Directors. The meeting received 
much local newspaper and radio publicity, and drew many distin- 
guished guests. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Walter S. Skielvig, Mili- 
tary Personnel Procurement Officer, Headquarters Sixth U. S. Army, 
Presidio of San Francisco, California. President: Mr. William M. 
McNabb; First Vice President: Mr. Benjamin H. Swig; Second Vice 
President: Mr. Frank E. Marsh; Third Vice President: Mr. Chester 
F. Forsberg; Fourth Vice President: Lt. Col. Lenore M. Price; Treas- 
urer: Mr. Albert Leslie 

Meeting on 30 April had Hon. Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of 
the Army, as honored guest. Mr. William Courtenay, British war 
correspondent who has been on a speaking tour of AUSA chapters, 
was principal speaker. Above officers were elected at this same meet- 
ing. Chapter has financed tours of local high school science fair win- 
ners to CDEC and Fort Ord. 


SANTA BARBARA-VENTURA COUNTY CHAPTER—3227 State Street, 
Santa Barbara, California. President: Brig. Gen. Charles A. Ott, Jr., 
CNG; First Vice President: Mr. Arthur F. Duncan; Second Vice 
President: Mr. Marion A. Smith; Third Vice President: Mr. Elmer 
Coopersmith; Fourth Vice President: Capt. Lloyd F. Oleson, Rtd.; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Maj. Albert D. MacArthur, USA-Rtd. 


SARASOTA-BRADENTON AREA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 3636, Sarasota, 
Florida. President: Lt. Col. James F. Kahlenberg, USAR; First Vice 
President: Capt. Donald Larsen, USAR; Second Vice President: Lt. 
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Col. Gerald Ludwig, USAR; Third Vice President: Major W. S. Tel- 
ford, Jr., USAR; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Edward J. Heney, 
USAR. 

SEATTLE CHAPTER—The Officers’ Open Mess, Fort Lawton, Washing- 
ton. President: Mr. Joseph A. Sweeney; First Vice President: Brig: 
Gen. Harold L. Goss, USAR-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Col. George 
H. Revelle, USAR; Secretary: Col. Harper B. Cowles; Treasurer: Col. 
John T. Glase, USAR. 


SIOUX FALLS CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. James E. Moore, 2316 S. 
Third Street, Sioux Falls, S. D. President: Mr. Al A. Schock; Vice 
President: Mr. William C. Duffy; Treasurer: 1st Lt. Fred Masek. 


SOUTH FLORIDA CHAPTER—Dade County Armory, 2728 NW 7th 
Avenue, Miami, Fla. President: Lt. Col. Thomas A. Price, USAR- 
Rtd.; First Vice President: Maj. John J. Rooks, NG; Second Vice 
President: Lt. Col. Matthew M. Slepin, USAR; Secretary: WOJG 
Harold M. Word, NG; Treasurer: Capt. Douglass D. King, Jr., 
USAR. 


SOUTH HAMPTON ROADS CHAPTER—Corresponding Secretary: MSgt 
(E-8) Milton Z. Fisk, Headquarters 4th Missile Battalion (NIKE- 
HERCULES), 59th Artillery, Cradock Branch, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia. President: Mr. Ralph L. Horn. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 596, Fort Huachuca, Ari- 
zona. President: Mr. George A. Weiss; First Vice President: Mr 
Clayton Smith; Second Vice President: Mr. George W. Seeley; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer: Mr. Aaron Paul 

Chapter is engaged in membership drive, with object of doubling 
its strength. 


SOUTHERN COLORADO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 653, Pueblo, Colorado 
President: Mr. Samuel T. Jones, Jr.; First Vice President: Mr. L. A 
Reynolds; Second Vice President: Mr. John Ladd; Secretary: Mr 
Julian R. Lee; Treasurer: Mr. Ralph Warren. 


SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Earl Sleeper, 
Deputy AC of S, G-1, Hq QM Trng Cmd, Ft Lee, Virginia. Presi- 
dent: Mr. Francis K. Godwin; First Vice President: Mr. William R 
Craig; Second Vice President: Mr. J. W. Nussey, Jr.; Treasurer: Ist 
Lt. Byron A. Parham. 


SOUTHWEST OKLAHOMA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 1345, Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa. President: Col. Joseph R. Peller; First Vice President: Mr 
Parks Stoval; Second Vice President: Mr. Glen Dutcher; Secretary: 
Maj. Edward R. Hutchins; Treasurer. Brig. Gen. John F. Bird, Rtd. 


TAMPA AREA CHAPTER—President: Lt. Col. Arthur D. Brown, P.O 
Box 434, Tampa 1, Florida; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Judson 
B. De Loach; Second Vice President: Maj. Lambert P. Friederich; 
Third Vice President: 1st Lt. John Clements; Secretary: MSgt Aubrey 
W. Akin; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Wendell S. Lucas. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. George K. 
Williams, P.O. Drawer 917, Huntsville, Alabama. President: Mr. 
Tom Thrasher; Executive Vice President: Mr. Joe Starnes; Second 
Vice President: Mr. Will Halsey. 

Gen. John E. Dahlquist, USA-Ret., Trustee of National AUSA, 
presented Chapter charter to Mayor R. B. Searcy, Provisional Presi- 
dent, on 15 May. Senator Henry M. Jackson, State of Washington, was 
introduced by Senator Sparkman, and made the principal address. 
More than 700 people attended the dinner meeting, held in Hunts- 


ville’s Public Service Building, and launched the new Chapter with 
an enthusiastic welcome. Redstone Arsenal, industry, and Huntsville 
and other local businessmen and other citizens are supporting the new 
Chapter enthusiastically. 


3d ARMORED DIVISION CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. James C. Waller, 
Headquarters, 3d Armored Division, APO 39, New York, New York. 
President: Col. Donald L. Sallee; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Alex- 
ander G. Fraser; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Robert V. Dague; 
Treasurer: MSgt John J. Purcell. 


3d INFANTRY DIVISION CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Robert M. Lathrop, 
3d Admin. Co., 3d Infantry Division, APO 36, New York, New York. 
President: Col. Hubert D. Thomte; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Morris G. Rawlings; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John W. Mac- 
Indoe; Asst. Secretary: Capt. James A. Wingate; Treasurer: Maj. 
Robert L. Nicol; Asst. Treasurer: MSgt M. E. Strople. 


TOPEKA CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Bill M. Stevick, U. S. Army Re- 
serve Training Center, 21st and Washington, Topeka, Kansas. Presi- 
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dent: Mr. Harry W. Colmery; First Vice President: Mr. George C. 
Schnellbacher; Second Vice President: Mr. Dale E. Moorman; Treas- 
urer: Mr. Henry B. Alberg 


TRI-VALLEY CHAPTER—c/o Unit Advisor United States Army Reserve, 
310 N.P. Ave., Fargo, N. D. President: Maj. Julian L- Benshoof, US- 
AR: First Vice President: Mr. Truman C. Wold; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Maj. Adolph K. Stromme, USAR; Corresponding Secretary: Col. 
Sidney E. Iverson, USAR; Recording Secretary: MSgt Frank C. Gum- 
eringer, USAR; Treasurer: MSgt Martin A. Holsen, USNG; Chaplain: 
Ist Lt. Archie N. Campbell, USAR 


24th VICTORY DIVISION CHAPTER—Secretary: MSgt Robert O'Rourke, 
24th Admin Co (AG Section), APO 112, New York, New York 
President: Col. Granville A. Sharpe; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Charles E. Howard; Second Vice President: MSgt Charles T. Haas; 
Treasurer: Capt. Joseph H. Paus 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. John H. Derrick, USA-Rtd., 
950 McKnight Building, Minneapolis 1, Minn. President: Mr. Clyde 
A. Parton; Vice President: Mr. Russell H. Johnson; Treasurer: Lt. 
Col. Robert L. Stuebing, USAR 


UTAH CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2565, Fort Douglas Station, Fort Douglas, 
Utah. President: Col. M. B. Kaufman; First Vice President: Col. 
Victor Olsen; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. J. P. Lofreddo; Sec- 
retary: Lt. Col. Chester K. Dowse; Treasurer: Lt. Col. S. A. Spalding. 


VERDUN CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Edward L. Wright, CE, Hq 4th 
Log Comd, APO 122, New York, New York. President: Lt. Col 
Charles J. Schauers; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Harold E. Hasfjord; 
Second Vice President: Maj. Curtis D. Ramsdel; Treasurer: CWO 
Robert E. Hentges. 


VIRGINIA PENINSULA CHAPTER—Box 11, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 
President: Mr. George T. Abernathy; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Richard Newman; Second Vice President: Mr. Robert J. Curtin; Sec- 
retary: Mr. Reinhold W. Herman; Treasurer: Mr. William F. 
Hampshire 

Mr. William Courtenay addressed chapter on 27 May, at meeting 
held in Hotel Chamberlin. The meeting served also to honor the 
famous 3d Infantry Regiment, and was concluded with a volley fired 
by the Colonial Williamsburg militia. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER NO. 1—Secretary: Lt. Col. John A. 
Spencer, Fort Lewis Exchange, Fort Lewis, Washington. President: 
Mr. Fred C. Osmers; First Vice President: Mr. Ray Clark; Second 
Vice President: Mr. Harold Meyers; Treasurer: Mr. Nat Hatcher. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER—Box 444, Hq U. S. Army Garrison, 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. President: Mr. Harold Greene; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Jesse Deitch; Second Vice President: Mr. Raymond C 
Miller; Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. John E. Leykam. 

Chapter is holding essay contest among local high school seniors 
on topic: Why the Army is Indispensable to the Nation's Security. 
Prizes are Series E Bonds. Project receiving much local publicity 


WILLIAM PENN CHAPTER—Bridge and Tacony Streets, Philadelphia 37, 
Pa. President: Mr. George A. Miller, Jr.; First Vice President: Mr 
Isidore T. Shapiro; Second Vice President: Mr. Thomas C. Kempin; 
Secretary: Mr. George F. Wilhelmi; Treasurer: Mr. Howard E 
Moore 


WOLTERS CHAPTER—Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Ross, U. S. Army Hospital, Camp Wolters, Texas. President: 
Mr. Frank Fulgham; First Vice President: Mr. Frank Meyers, Jr.; 
Second Vice President: Mr. Frank Woodruff; Third Vice President: 
Lt. Col. Louis Csergie; Recording Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Travis Key 
YAKIMA VALLEY CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Jim E. Cherry, Hq U. S 
Army Garrison, Yakima Firing Center, Yakima, Washington. Presi- 
dent: Mr. Frederick C. Schneider; First Vice President: Mr. E. Fred 
Velikanje; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John Trowbridge, USAR; 
Treasurer: Maj. James R. Myers 


ROTC COMPANIES 


CANISIUS COLLEGE COMPANY, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 
—Captain: Cadet George D'Amico; First Lieutenant: Cadet Patrick 
Cunningham; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Edward McLaughlin; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Joseph Bermingham 

CAVALIER COMPANY, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan—Cap- 
tain: Cadet John R. Kane; First Lieutenant: Cadet Russell W. Green; 
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Second Lieutenant: Cadet Lawrence J. Youngblood; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Phillip F. Ringo; Sergeant: Cadet William F. Walsh. 


CHIEFTAIN COMPANY, Seattle University, Seattle, Washington—Cap- 
tain: Cadet Wilfred C. Stump; First Lieutenant: Cadet David B. 
Moore; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Michael R. Ladner; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Clyde D. Lynn. 

These officers elected 1 May. 


CITADEL COMPANY, The Citadel, Charleston, $. C-—Captain: Cadet 
A. E. Richards; First Lieutenant: Cadet R. Mikytuck; Second Lieu- 
tenant: Cadet D. R. Dent; First Sergeant: Cadet F. P. Mood, Jr. 


CLARKSON COMPANY, Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, 
New York—Captain: Cadet Kenneth Kittelberger; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Chip Brault; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Everett Greenwood; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Rolfe Gerhardt. 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colorado—Captain: Cadet G. William Scott; First Lieu- 
tenant: Cadet Alden V. Hill; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Frank E. 
Edlin, Jr.; First Sergeant: Cadet Thomas N. Williamsen. 


COUGAR COMPANY, Washington State University, Pullman, Wash- 
ington—Captain: Cadet Ralph D. Gifford; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Ralph M. Sasaki; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Dean W. Knox; First 
Sergeant: Cadet James H. Fox. 


DAKOTA COMPANY, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 
—Captain: Cadet Carl Haas; First Lieutenant: Cadet George Bodmer; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Frederick Williamson; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Don Kraft. 

Company chose Cadets Haas and Kraft to be official representatives 
at AUSA 1959 Annual Meeting. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa — 
Captain: Cadet Neil Lovsnes; First Lieutenant: Cadet Donald Proud; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robert Richardson; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Rocco Falvello; PIO Sergeant: Cadet Ronald Derenzo. 

Six Company members visited Chrysler tank plant, observed manu- 
facturing and assembly procedures, and enjoyed ride over test course 
Meeting on 20 May screened MS III students for selection as AUSA 
members, and chose representatives to attend AUSA 1959 Annual 
Meeting. 

EASTERN CADET OFFICERS COMPANY, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky—Captain: Cadet Estel M. Hobbs; First Lieuten- 


ant: Cadet Larry W. Wood; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Wilburn H 
Harmon; First Sergeant: Cadet Delbert F. Shouse. 


EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.—Captain: Cadet James H. Walker; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Mati Koiva; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Benjamin Hartley; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Robert L. Peck. 

Meeting on 7 May devoted to pre-summer camp orientation by 
senior cadets. Weapons display at recent 4-H Club meeting was 
pronounced success. 


EVERGREEN COMPANY (EWCE), Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Cheney, Washington—Captain: Cadet Karl Nehammer; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Robert Brumblay; Second Lieutenant: Cadet 
Armand Boatman; First Sergeant: Cadet David Cottington. 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE COMPANY, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida—Captain: Cadet Charles C. Johnson; First Lieuten- 


pes: 2 


RIO PIEDRAS, P. R. Cadet officers and guests at Puerto Rico Company's charter 
ceremony on 21 May. Left to right: Lt. Col. Carlos Riollano, Faculty Advisor; 
Col. Manual Font, President of Antilles Chapter; Cadet Lt. Col. Roberto Frontera; 
Col. Rafael Montilla, PMST; Cadet Paul E. Melendez; Dr. William Prestor, Jr., 
Dean of Administration; Cadet Eduardo Figueroa; Cadet Lt. Col. Rafael Pagan, 
Company Captain. 
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ant: Cadet John E. Simpson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Richard V. 
Doty; First Sergeant: Cadet Charles B. Callaway. 


FARRIS-WARE COMPANY, Prairie View A&M College, Prairie View, 
Texas—Captain: Cadet Frederick Green; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Tommy Thorne; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James Wooten; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet James O. Walker. 

These officers elected at meeting on 23 April; program portion of 
meeting consisted of summer-camp orientation. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY ROTC COMPANY, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.—Captain: Cadet Dennis J. Flynn; First Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Charles F. Magnees; Second Lieutenant: Cadet George P. 
Grau, III; First Sergeant: Cadet Richard R. Schalk. 

These officers elected at meeting on 19 May. 


GORDON COMPANY, Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Georgia 

Captain: Cadet James E. Ethridge; First Lieutenant: Cadet David 
L. Camner; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Daniel E. Zellner; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Dennis McKoy 


HENRY D. STYER COMPANY, Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
Captain: Cadet Orvil G. Hunsaker; First Lieutenant: Cadet John N 
Giboney; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Paul F. Cook; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Charles K. Ashbaker 

Charter Meeting held on 19 May; charter presented by Col. Asa 
Black, PMS1 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE COMPANY, Idaho State College, Pocatello, 
Idaho—Captain: Cadet Harvey I. Buckles; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Corwin Lott; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Brent M. Holmes; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet John A. Duff 

Company took lead in staging military events for Campus Day, 17 
April, which was attended by high-school seniors from wide area of 
southern Idaho. Company members publicized ROTC by personal 
contacts and handouts. Company acted as guides for U. S. Army 
STRAC exhibit 30 April-1 May. Company received credit locally for 
bringing STRAC exhibit to the campus. Meeting on 14 May heard 
critique on Federal Inspection by Lt. Col. H. P. Rimmer, PMST 


ILLIN] COMPANY, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois—Cap- 
tain: Cadet Richard Sanders; First Lieutenant: Cadet Joseph Epkins; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Edward Schloz; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Kendall Fugate 

These officers elected at meeting on 6 May. Program portion of 
meeting was lecture and question-and-answer session by Professor 
Lewis of Political Science Department on the present political situa- 


tion in U.S.S.R 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ROTC COMPANY, State Teachers 
Captain: Cadet William Vernon Mil- 
ler; First Lieutenant: Cadet Warren Neal Edmiston; Second Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Richard A. Erickson; First Sergeant: Cadet Arthur J 
Cornell 


College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


J. B. CADE COMPANY, Southern University and A&M College, Baton 
Rouge 7 Captain: Cadet Alex A. Burnes; First Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Walton P. Walker; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Henry S 
Brown; First Sergeant: Cadet Lloyd A. Givens, Jr. 


, Louisiana 


FORT LAWTON, WASH. Maj. Gen. Francis M. Day presents Charter for Chieftain 
Company to Cadet Bird after ceremonies at Officers Club on 7 April. 
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JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY COMPANY, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio—Captain: Cadet Patrick Wagner; First Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet William Doucette; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Martin 
Reegan; First Sergeant: Cadet Martin Haitz 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY COMPANY, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas—Captain: Cadet R. D. Ohmart; First Lieutenant: Cadet E. F. 
Reilly; Second Lieutenant: Cadet J. B. Nowlin; First Sergeant: Cadet 
M. A. Johnson. 

Guest speaker at meeting on 23 April was Capt. Harold D. Wedel, 
USAR; these officers elected at this meeting. Lt. Col. Robert P. Ash, 
USAF, presented illustrated lecture on 14 May. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL COMPANY, Kemper Military School, Boon 
ville, Missouri—Captain: Cadet M. R. Richardson; First Lieutenant 
Cadet Joseph N. Sailor; Second Lieutenant: Cadet R. A. Wagner; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Merle E. Duensing 


LA SALLE ROTC COMPANY, La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, Long 
Island, New York—Captain: Cadet Pasquale Di Lorenzo; First Lieu 
Cadet Albert 


tenant: Cadet Raymond Aexel; Second Lieutenant 
Pardini; First Sergeant: Cadet Andrew Capelli 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Stanford Univer 
sity, Stanford, California—Captain: Cadet Conway Reid Rogers; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet William Franklin Kelly; Second Lieutenant: Cadet 
Forest Leslie Grieves; First Sergeant: John Walden Bassett, Jr 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana—Captain: Cadet Raymond McCluer; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Richard Lipsey; Second Lieutenant 
Ponder; First Sergeant: Cadet D. F. Gordon, Jr 


Cadet Lynn 


These officers elected at 30 April meeting, which featured also a 
talk on Naval Power by Lt. Cmdr. W. F. Adams, USN, CO of the 
Naval Reserve Training Center at Baton Rouge 


LOYOLA COLLEGE COMPANY, Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Maryland 
—Captain: Cadet Albert A. Muehlberger; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Louis T. Santoni; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ray N. Weinstein; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Thomas E. Hitselberger 


LOYOLA OF THE SOUTH COMPANY, Loyola University, New Orleans 
18, Louisiana—Captain: Cadet Macolin D. Schwarzenbach, Jr.; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Robert L. Wilkie; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Patrick 
J. Browne; First Sergeant: Cadet Sidney F. Raymond 

Meeting on 1 May featured film, Naples to Cassino; Meeting on 4 
May elected officers and viewed films, Japan and Follow Me! 


THE LOYOLA UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 26, Illinois—Captain: Cadet Edward Ptaszek; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Daniel Alkovich; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas 
Flatley; First Sergeant: Cadet Steve Perry 


LT. CHARLES J. FITE COMPANY, Getty sburg C ollege, Gettysburg Penn 
Captain: Cadet Ronald Nitzsche; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Ted Johnson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William Pursch; First Ser 
geant: Cadet Robert Doerschner 

These officers elected 14 May; 


sylvania 


program plans for next year wert 


disc usse d 


MAD ANTHONY WAYNE COMPANY, University of Toledo, Toledo 
Ohio—Captain: Cadet Garland Achenbach; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Robert Schalitz; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James Schmidbauer; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Keith Eubanks 

These officers elected at 20 March meeting. Maj. Robert J. Alex 
ander, USAR, presented lecture and demonstration of European smal 
arms at meeting on 19 May; officers installed at this meeting 


THE MANLIUS COMPANY, The Manlius School, Manlius, New York 
Captain: Cadet William W. Rankin; First Lieutenant: Cadet Taylor 
Devine; Second Lieutenant: Cadet John Ramsey; First Sergeant 
Cadet Russell A. Jahn; Staff Sergeant: Cadet Peter Cookson 


MOCCASIN COMPANY, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn 

Captain: Cadet Robert Bruckner; First Lieutenant: Cadet James 
Minyard; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Larry Schwartz; First Sergeant 
Cadet John Kosik 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY ARMY ROTC COMPANY, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Montana—Captain: Cadet Warren Drew; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Brian T. Grattan; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald 
C. Simon; First Sergeant: Cadet Rex W. Lincoln 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COMPANY, New York University, 
181st St. and University Ave., New York 53, New York—Captain: 
Cadet Joseph Bohn; First Lieutenant: Cadet Robert Williams; Second 
Lieutenant: Cadet Lewis Samuels; First Sergeant: Cadet David 
Hittner. 

Initiation dinner held on 8 May; guests included Col. and Mrs. 
Charles I. Katz, USAR. Colonel Katz, President of New York 
Chapter, participated in discussion with cadets on cooperation between 
Company and Chapter. Company members received many awards at 
Field Day preceding dinner. Col. Robert G. Smith, PMST, pre- 
sented the AUSA lighters, won in AUSA-wide activities competition, 
to the outgoing Company officers. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet 
Michael J. Pepe; First Lieutenant: Cadet Samuel L. Collins; Second 
Lieutenant: Cadet Michael Roeberg; First Sergeant: Cadet Gene W. 
Rush 

Preceding election of officers on 5 May, Assistant PMST and 
Company Adviser Capt. John C. Grier, spoke on the necessity for 
good leadership. These officers elected at this meeting. 


PUERTO RICO COMPANY, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico—Captain: Cadet Rafael Pagan; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Paul Menlendez; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Roberto Frontera; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Eduardo Figureroa 

Col. Manuel Font, President of Antilles Chapter, presented charter 
(as representative of AUSA Council of Trustees) to Puerto Rico 
Company on 21 May. Cadet Lt. Col. Rafael Pagan, Company Captain, 
accepted the charter. Faculty and Military Department members, as 
well as representatives of Antilles Command, were present. 


RAM COMPANY, Fordham University, New York 58, New York— 
Captain: Cadet Nicholas E. Barreca; First Lieutenant: Cadet Anthony 
D. Imhof; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Edward H. Cummings; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Anthony D. Sullivan. 


ROBERT E. SYLVEST COMPANY, Northwestern State College of Louisi- 
ana, Natchitoches, Louisiana—Captain: Cadet Eugene W. Scott, Jr.; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas E. Lewis; Second Lieutenant: Cadet 
Charles R. Whitehead; First Sergeant: Cadet Leland L. Sullivan. 

Lt. Perry Winn, USAR, former Company member, addressed 14 
May meeting on the life of a lieutenant on extended active duty. 


SIENA ROTC COMPANY, St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudon- 
ville, New York—Captain: Cadet Richard W. Andrews; First Lieu- 
tenant: Cadet William J. Perreault; Second Lieutenant: Cadet David 
L. Carpentier; First Sergeant: Cadet George F. Beaulac. 


SIOUX COMPANY, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota—Captain: Cadet Philip R. Braeger; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Allen I. Olson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Kenneth D. Voigt; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Donald H. Niles 


“SOONER COMPANY", University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Captain: Cadet R. C. Poe; First Lieutenant: Cadet T. B. Gobble; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet J. C. McKenzie; First Sergeant: Cadet H. 
QO. Sims 

Company heard Captain Halbert, AFROTC, speak on “SAC and 
Tactical Air and Relationship to Army Ground Operations,” at meet- 
ing on 8 April. Committees appointed; and preliminary planning 
initiated for next year's activities. . 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE COMPANY, St. Norbert College, West de Pere, 
Wisconsin—Captain: Cadet Jerald A. Mayhew; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Paul F. Sinkler; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Gary H. Brux; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Herbert M. Heili 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth 9, Texas—Captain: Cadet James B. Alsip; First Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Bill A. Kithas; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Sidney Poynter; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Ray Leuty; Sergeants: Cadets James L. Goode, 
Kenneth Pierce, Warner Bailey. 

May meeting considered plans for girls’ auxiliary. 
TEXAS TECH COMPANY, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
—Captain: Cadet Norman Ben Bookout; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Robert St. Clair; First Sergeant: Cadet Chester T. Oliver. 

Above officers elected at meeting on 23 April, which also viewed 
official films on combat subjects. 


TULANE ROTC COMPANY, Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisi- 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. Cadet Anthony J. Curcio, Jr., Temple University (second 

from left), was presented AUSA’s Medal and Award by members of William Penn 

Chapter on 14 May. With him are, left to right: Col. William H. Gaeckle; Col. 

Robert E. Quackenbush, PMST; Miss Anne Conway, Honorary ROTC Cadet Colonel; 
Isidore T. Shapiro, Vice President of William Penn Chapter. 


ana—Captain: Cadet Owen J. Felis; First Lieutenant: Cadet Richard 
D. Lumsden; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Brian A. Loy; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Michael P. Porter. 

These officers elected on 25 May. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO COMPANY, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho—Captain: Cadet William H. Mills; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Don L. Evans; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Tony R. Bellamy; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Robert W. Meyers. 

These officers elected on 3 March. Committees appointed on 28 
April. Plans for attending AUSA’s 1959 Annual Meeting were dis- 
cussed at length on 5 May. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Robert J. Hefter; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Eugene Smith; Second Lieutenant: Cadet 
Charles E. Neu; First Sergeant: Cadet Paul H. Feinberg. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS COMPANY, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas—Captain: Cadet Lewis Donaghey; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
James Kazen; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Joe Stoeltje; First Sergeant: 
Cadet George Batchelor. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON ROTC COMPANY, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Washington—Captain: Cadet George W. Sinnott; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Michael K. Williams; Second Lieutenant: 
Cadet Fred T. Yeatts; First Sergeant: Cadet Dennis von H. Wilkins. 


V. RAYMOND EDMAN COMPANY, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 
—Captain: Cadet Richard L. Benware; First Lieutenant: Cadet Robert 
F. Danner; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Raymond C. Carlson; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Gerald H. Wit. 

Lt. Col. Lucien Craft, of Headquarters, Fifth U. S$. Army, spoke at 
7 May meeting on the Army’s role in peace and war. These officers 
elected at this meeting. 


VALLEY FORGE COMPANY, Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet John Bowers; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Robert Jeffords; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Frank DeVilling; First 
Sergeant: Cadet William Clark. 

Visit to Philadelphia Navy Yard, with inspection tour of a sub- 

marine, followed by banquet in officers’ mess, featured meeting on 
12 May. Capt. Conrad Follansbee, tactical officer, addressed 16 May 
meeting on the Reserve Program. These officers elected at this later 
meeting. 
VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE COMPANY, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia—Captain: Cadet A. B. Childrey; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet C. E. Longest; Second Lieutenant: Cadet D. R. 
Stanton; First Sergeant: Cadet W. A. Stuart. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON ROTC COMPANY, Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Law- 
rence Smith; First Lieutenant: Cadet George Downer; Second Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Donald A. Anchors; First Sergeant: Cadet Steve A. 
Zuro, Jr. 

Larger part of meeting on 21 May was devoted to planning very 
active 1959-1960 AUSA Company year. Additional funds raised by 
selling insignia to graduating cadets are to be used for swagger sticks 
for cadets entering Regular Army, and for other promotional pur- 
poses. Program portion was movie on Africa. 

WEST TEXAS STATE COMPANY, West Texas State College, Canyon, 
Tex.—Captain: Cadet Joe Giddens; First Lieutenant: Cadet Elvin J. 


Schofield; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Don Broome; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Fontis B. Sexton. 
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AUSA SPEAKS FOR A STRONG ARMY 


Here is a sampling of the Nationwide press reaction to AUSA’s new study of current problems 
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This is just one example of how AUSA speaks out vigorously for a strong Army as a vital 
part of our National Defense. 


You can strengthen our voice by using the attached application envelope to Sign Up A Friend 
as a new member of AUSA. And be sure to renew your own membership promptly. DO IT NOW. 





The aggregation of logically unrelated and disjointed pieces— 
the products of history, accident, technology and art—that we 
call combat can be ordered and understood as a set of rational 


principles only by placing man at the focus of the problem 





